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MASS SPECTROMETRIC STUDY OF NATURAL AND 
NEUTRON-IRRADIATED CHLORINE! 


By A. W. Boyp, F. Brown, AND M. LounsBuRY 


ABSTRACT 


Using a Nier-type mass spectrometer, the jentenin comousition of chlorine 
obtained from natural potassium chloride has nm measured to be 75.529 
+0.016 atom per cent Cl* and 24.471+0.016 atom per cent Cl*’, correspondin 
to a Cl*/Cl*? atom ratio of 3.0865+0.0027. By comparison of this result wit 
that for chlorine gas from potassium chloride irradiated for 14 months in a high 
flux position of the NRX reactor, the neutron capture cross-section of Cl* has 
been determined to be 90+25 barns. This value has been calculated on the 
assumption that only (nm, y) reactions were significant in changing the isotopic 
composition of the chlorine. 


INTRODUCTION 


Aston (2) in 1931 measured the natural abundance ratio of the chlorine 
isotopes, Cl*5/Cl*’, and found values between 3.0 and 3.1. Kallman and 
Lazareff (6) in 1933 found the ratio to be 3.24. The ratio was measured in 1936 
by Nier and Hanson (7) and they found a value of 3.07+0.03. Owen and 
Schaeffer (8) recently obtained the value of 3.13+0.03, and found no variation 
in the ratio for samples of marine, igneous, or sedimentary origin. This paper 
presents mass spectrometer data which give a more precise value of the isotopic 
abundance ratio for chlorine obtained from natural potassium chloride. 

The neutron capture cross-section of the long-lived B-emitter Cl** has not 
been measured previously. Cl** is an odd—odd nuclide with 19 neutrons, one 
less than the ‘“‘magic’’ 20-neutron configuration. It would be interesting to 
compare its neutron capture cross-section with that of Cl*® and Cl*’. By 
comparison of the mass spectrometer analyses of natural and neutron-irradi- 
ated chlorine, a value for the neutron capture cross-section of Cl** has been 
obtained. A subsequent paper (3) will describe results relating to the deter- 
mination of the half-life of Cl**. 


EXPERIMENTAL 


A. Preparation of Gas Samples 

The source of natural chlorine used was C.P. grade potassium chloride. A 
10-gm. sample of this same material was irradiated for 14 months in a high 
flux position of the NRX reactor, and was used to prepare the radioactive gas 


samples. 


1Manuscript received September 29, 1954. 
Contribution from Chemistry Branch, Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, Chalk River, Ontario. 
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For the unirradiated samples, the potassium chloride was recrystallized from 
distilled water. A 4-gm. sample was treated with hot concentrated sulphuric 
acid in a slow stream of air. The hydrogen chloride gas evolved was recovered 
quantitatively in ice-cold water and was then redistilled in vacuo. The product 
was converted to potassium chloride by titration with potassium carbonate 
solution, using methyl orange as an indicator. Potassium chloride was recovered 
from the solution by evaporation of most of the water, followed by the addition 
of alcohol. Finally the product was dried in an oven, and stored ina desiccator. 
Chlorine gas was prepared from this material by the method of Brown, Gillies, 
and Stevens (4). The preparation was carried out in triplicate, so that three 
separate samples, designated as A, B, and C, of natural chlorine gas were 
available for mass analysis. The high yield of this method of preparation 
should introduce negligible isotopic fractionation. 

For the radioactive samples, the irradiated potassium chloride was again 
recrystallized from distilled water to ensure complete isotopic mixing, and then 
treated using the same procedure as described in the preceding paragraph. The 
three samples of irradiated chlorine which were prepared were designated as 
A’, B’, and C’. 

B. Mass Spectrometry 


A 90°-deflection, 6-in.-radius mass spectrometer was used for the analysis 
of the chlorine gas samples. This instrument is similar to one previously 
described (5). The sample inlet system consisted of a rotary fore pump, a 
silicone oil diffusion pump, and a liquid nitrogen-cooled trap. The gas sample 
pressure was adjusted by means of an evacuated expansion bulb. Apiezon high 
vacuum grease N was used for stopcocks and joints. Magnetic scanning of the 
mass region 70 to 74 was employed. The ion currents were amplified by a 
d-c. amplifier and recorded with a Leeds and Northrup Speedomax, Type G. 

It was found that the mass spectrometer exhibited a pronounced memory 
effect in the analysis of the chlorine gas samples, so that it was not possible to 
alternate quickly between the natural and irradiated samples. After the large 
memory effect was discovered, no chlorine was admitted to the instrument for 
six months. Chlorine residuals were then no longer detectable. The instrument 
was then flushed for a day with radioactive sample B’, evacuated, and another 
volume of the same gas admitted and analyzed continuously during the course 
of several days. The procedure was repeated with radioactive sample A’. The 
instrument was then pumped for three months, and using the same procedure, 
the three samples of natural chlorine were analyzed in the order ABCBA. The 
presence of radioactive chlorine in the natural chlorine was monitored at masses 
71 and 73, which occur only in the radioactive gas. In all cases, radioactive 
contamination was found to be negligible. When the analysis of the three 
natural samples was completed, the instrument was again pumped for three 
months, and then the third radioactive sample, C’, was analyzed. Agreement 
with the results of samples A’ and B’ indicated that the three-month pumping 
period was sufficient to reduce the natural chlorine residuals to negligible 
proportions. 











species: 


Mass Composition 
70 Cl5C}35 
72 Cl5C}37 
74 Ci@ci*? 
Thus, the natural isotopic abundance ratio is given by 
cl* — 2(70)+(72) 


C3) 


Obs. No. 


1 


2 


10 


BOYD ET AL.: MASS SPECTROMETRIC STUDY 
RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


A. Natural Abundance of Chlorine Isotopes 
The two stable isotopes of chlorine combine to form the following molecular 


ISOTOPIC COMPOSITION OF NATURAL CHLORINE 


Sample 


A 


A 


B 


A 


Grand mean 


Standard deviation 


Cr” ~ 2(74)+ (72) 
where (70) is the height of the mass 70 peak, and similarly for the others. 

In Table I are presented the results obtained from the three natural chlorine 
samples A, B, and C. Each of the 10 determinations listed is the average 
obtained from 10 or more spectrograms. The error quoted in each case is 
the standard deviation from the mean, and does not include any possible 
systematic error. However, precautions were taken so that errors arising from 
isotopic fractionation in sample preparation and in gas flow through the mass 
spectrometer, from mass discrimination in the ion source, and from non- 
linearity in ion current measurements either were not present, or were reduced 
to negligible proportions. 


Atom % Cl* 


75.550 
+0.016 


75. 509 
+0.013 


75.515 
+0.013 


75.511 
+0.013 


75.533 
+0.010 


75.538 
+0.011 


75.556 
+0.011 


75.541 
+0.013 


75.512 
+0.016 


75.524 
+0.013 


75.529 
+0.016 


Atom % Ci" 


24.450 
+0.016 


24.491 
+0.013 


24.485 
+0.013 


24.489 
+0.013 
24.467 
+0.010 


24.462 
+0.011 


24.444 
+0.011 


24.459 
+0.013 


24.488 
+0.016 


24.476 
+0.013 


24.471 
+0.016 


Atom ratio Cl*/CI*" 


3.0900 
+0.0026 


3.0831 
+0.0022 


3.0842 
+0.0021 
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As may be seen from Table I, the grand mean for the natural isotopic abun- 
dance ratio Cl**/CI*" is 3.0865+0.0027, which is within the limit of 3.07+0.03 
previously determined by Nier and Hanson (7) from a study of hydrogen 
chloride gas. 


B. Isotopic Analysis of the Irradiated Chlorine 


The three isotopes, masses 35, 36, and 37, of the irradiated chlorine combine 
to form the following molecular species: 


Mass Composition 
70 Cl5C 1 
71 Cl5C #6 
72 Cl#8C1#6+4-Cl#5C1?7 
73 Cl*C 37 
74 Cl?7C1#7 


If the mole fraction [Cl**Cl**/(Cl**Cl**+ Cl**Cl*7)] is represented by a, then 
the abundances of the three chlorine isotopes are given by: 


[5] Cl** = 2(70)+ (71) + (1—a) (72), 

[c] Cl** = (71)+2a(72)+ (73), 

[d) Cl? = (1—a) (72) + (73) +2(74). 

The mole fraction a may be evaluated using the following expressions: 
[e] C1**/CI* = (71)/2(70) = y, 

(fl Cl*/Cl* = V(74)/(70) = 2, 


which are exact if the isotopic distribution is determined by equal statistical 
weights. Then 


ci*c1** 2 
le] & = SCH CECE = yh28° 


Using the mass spectrometer data for the irradiated chlorine, the mole fraction 
a was determined by eauation [g] to be 0.001713. Small errors in a are insignifi- 
cant because a is very small. Using this value of a and the mass spectrometer 
data, the isotopic abundances of the irradiated chlorine were calculated using 
equations [5], [c], and [d]. 

Table II shows the results obtained from the three irradiated chlorine samples 
A’, B’, and C’. Each of the eight determinations listed is the average obtained 
from about fifteen spectrograms. The errors quoted have the same significance 
as those in Table I. In terms of atom per cent, the grand mean is 72.962% Cl*, 
2.483% Cl**, and 24.555% Cl?? for the irradiated chlorine. 
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IsOTOPIC COMPOSITION OF IRRADIATED CHLORINE 





Obs. No. Sample 


1 B’ 
2 B’ 
3 B’ 
4 A’ 
5 A’ 
6 A’ 
7 Cc’ 
8 Cc’ 
a 


C. The Cross-section for the Reaction Cl**(n, ~)CI*" and Others 
In Table III, the changes in isotopic composition resulting from the neutron 
irradiation of natural chlorine are shown. 


TABLE Il 


Atom % Ci* 
72.932 
+0.018 
72.990 
+0.010 
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TABLE III 
COMPARISON OF ISOTOPIC COMPOSITION OF NATURAL AND IRRADIATED CHLORINE 


Sample Atom % Ci*® 
Natural 75.529 
+0.016 
Irradiated 72.962 
+0.022 
Difference —2.567 
+0.027 


A value for the cross-section o,. of the reaction Cl**(, ~)Cl*? and for the 
destruction cross-section og. of Cl** by other reactions excepting reversion to 
Cl*5 can be obtained by considering possible decreases or increases in the atom 
percentage of Cl*’. It is first necessary to consider the cross-sections of reactions 


Atom % Ci* 


bE | be 
$8 | 8 


leading to or from the three isotopes of chlorine. 
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Atom % CI" 


24.471 
+0.016 


24.555 
+0.021 


+0.084 
+0.026 
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(, y) Reactions 

The thermal neutron absorption cross-section for the element chlorine is 
32 barns (10). It is reasonably certain that almost all this absorption is due to 
the reaction Cl**(n, y)Cl** (Q = 8.56 Mev.) with a cross-section of 40 barns, 
since the cross-sections for other known reactions are small (see below) and the 
activation cross-section for the reaction Cl*"(n, y)Cl** (Q = 6.25 Mev.) is 
only 0.56 barns (10). 


(n, p) Reactions 

The reaction Cl**(n, p)S** (Q = 0.52 Mev.) has a thermal neutron cross- 
section of 0.3 barns (10). This reaction is partially reversible during a long 
irradiation since the half-life for B- decay of S** is 87 days. It can be calculated 
that in the present experiment with an irradiation of 14 months and a decay 
period of 2 months before processing the amount of Cl** finally destroyed by 
this reaction is 0.003 atom per cent (of all the chlorine). The resultant relative 
increase in the atom per cent of Cl*? will be ~0.001, which is negligible. The 
reaction Cl*7(n, p)S*’ is totally reversible since the half-life for 8- decay of S*” 
is only five minutes. In any case the Q value of this reaction is —3.7 Mev. so 
that the cross-section would be extremely small for pile neutrons. 


(n, a) Reactions 

The cross-section for the reaction Cl*5(n, a)P*? (Q = 0.97 -Mev.) is only 
10 millibarns for 3 Mev. neutrons (1), 65 millibarns for 4 Mev. neutrons (1), 
and 165 millibarns for 14.5 Mev. neutrons (9) so that it would be negligibly 
small for pile neutrons. The cross-section for the reaction Cl*7(n, a)P*4, which 
has a Q value of —1.3 Mev., is only 50 millibarns for 14.5 Mev. neutrons (9) 
and should also be negligibly small for pile neutrons. Another reaction of 
interest is K*9(n, «)Cl**, since the irradiated material was potassium chloride. 
The Q value for this reaction is 1.3 Mev., and considering that Z for potassium 
is two units higher than for chlorine there is good reason to suppose that the 
cross-section for this reaction can once again be neglected for the present pur- 
poses. The cross-section for K**(n, y)K* (Q = 7.76 Mev.) is only 2 barns (10); 
the cross section for K*!(n, a)Cl*® (9 = —0.83 Mev.) is only 30 millibarns for 
14.5 Mev. neutrons (9). 


(n, 2n) Reactions 

These have thresholds in the order of 10 Mev. and although sometimes detect- 
able for pile neutrons, the effective cross-sections will be negligible for the 
present purposes. 

It may therefore be assumed that the only reaction leading to a decrease in 
Cl*" is the Cl®7(, y)Cl** reaction and the only reactions leading to an increase 
in Cl*? are (a) the Cl**(n, y)Cl*7 reaction (Q = 9.95 Mev.) and (8) destruction 
of Cl** by other reactions, which would also cause an increase in the atom 
percentage of Cl’. 

Consider in the first place the possible increase of Cl*’ due to the reaction 
Cl*6(n, y)Cl®? with a cross-section o,. The observed increase is 0.084+0.026 
atom per cent. The expected decrease in Cl*’ due to the reaction Cl*"(m, ~)C1*8 
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can be calculated as 0.011 atom per cent (of total chlorine). Hence the produc- 
tion of Cl*’ by the Cl**(m, y)Cl*? process is 0.011+ (0.084+0.026) = 0.095 
+0.026 atom per cent. This amount so produced may be expressed with suffi- 
cient accuracy by: 

[h]} 4(Cl**], o-¢ mvt = 0.095+0.026 atom per cent 


where [Cl**], is the amount of Cl** (atom per cent) present at the end of the 
irradiation and nvt is the integrated neutron flux. The quantity mvt can be 
calculated approximately by using the expression: 


(2) (C1"*],/[CI*]o = e*"* 


where [Cl*5]> and [Cl**], are respectively the amounts of Cl** (in atom per cent) 
present at the beginning and at the end of the irradiation, and o;5, the cross- 
section for the reaction Cl*5(m, y)Cl**, equals 40 barns (10). The first two 
quantities are measured by the experiment. The value of mvt thus obtained is 
8.65 X 102° neutrons/cm... 

Substituting this value and the experimental value of [Cl**], in equation [A], 
one obtains the cross-section for the reaction Cl**(n, ~)C1*7 

oe = 90+25 barns, 


if the destruction of Cl** by reactions other than Cl**(m, y)Cl*’ is negligible. 
Alternatively, one may assume that a,» is negligible and consider the 
destruction of Cl** by reactions other than (n, y). Such destruction would 
cause an increase in the atom percentage of Cl*” equal to one quarter of the Cl** 
destroyed (since Cl*’ is one quarter of total chlorine), and one may write: 


Li] 4[Cl**] , oge mvt = 4(0.095+0.026) atom per cent, 


where og is the destruction cross-section of Cl** by reactions other than 
(n, y). Using the same experimental data as before, one obtains 
ogs = 360+100 barns, 


but only if the capture cross-section, 0,6, is zero. 

However, the assumption that og. is almost certainly very small is consis- 
tent with the present knowledge of cross-sections for reactor neutron-induced 
destruction reactions in this mass region. Therefore, on the assumption that 
only (m, y) reactions were of significance in changing the isotopic composition 
of the chlorine, the neutron capture cross-section for the reaction Cl**(m, )CI*” 
may be taken to be 90+25 barns. 
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THE HALF-LIFE OF Cl**! 


By RosALiE M. BARTHOLOMEW, A. W. Boyp, F. Brown, 
R. C. Hawxincs, M. Lounsspury, AND W. F. MERRITT 


ABSTRACT 


Cl* was prepared by neutron irradiation of C.P. grade potassium chloride for 
14 months in the N RX reactor. The disintegration rate of a purified sample of 
the irradiated material was determined by absolute beta counting with a 4 
methane flow-type pi rtional counter. The number of Cl* atoms in the 
sample was Genviaeed by gravimetric and mass spectrometric analysis. A 
value of (3.08+0.03) < 10* years was obtained for the half-life of Cl*, assuming 
that the simple decay scheme is correct. 


INTRODUCTION 


The nuclide Cl**, first described by Grahame and Walke (3), is reported by 
Wu and Feldman (2, 8) to be a pure negatron emitter with a simple beta-ray 
spectrum of maximum energy ~0.7 Mev. Values reported for the half-life of 
Cl** range from 2 X 10° years (7) to 2 X 10° years (5, 6). Wu and co-workers 
(9), using an end-window G-M counter to determine the disintegration rate 
and a microwave spectrometer to determine the isotopic concentrations, 
obtained a value of (4.4+0.5) X 10° years. This paper presents data from which 
a new value of the half-life of Cl?® has been obtained, based on absolute beta 
counting and mass spectrometric analysis of neutron-irradiated chlorine. 


EXPERIMENTAL 

A. Isotopic Analysis of Irradiated Chlorine 

The potassium chloride containing Cl** was taken from the stock used by 
Boyd, Brown, and Lounsbury (1) for the determination of the neutron capture 
cross-section of Cl**. This material, analyzed mass spectrometrically in the 
form of chlorine gas, was found by them to have the following isotopic composi- 
tion (in atom per cent) : 72.962+0.022% Cl**, 2.483+0.004% Cl**, and 24.555 
+0.021% Cl*’. In each case, the error quoted is the standard deviation from 
the mean, and does not include any possible systematic error. 


B. Radiochemical Purity of Samples 
The initial purification of the irradiated potassium chloride was undertaken 
approximately three months after its removal from the NRX reactor. During 
this interval all short-lived radioactive impurities should have decayed to 
negligible proportions, leaving S**, produced in the reaction Cl**(m, p)S**, as 
the major radioactive impurity. 
_ The entire sample of irradiated potassium chloride was recrystallized from 
water and dried. This step was taken to ensure a uniform isotopic distribution. 
A portion of the recrystallized material was then distilled from hot concen- 
trated sulphuric acid and the evolved hydrogen chloride swept into ice water 
with a stream of air. The resulting aqueous solution was redistilled in vacuo 
ieee ee received September 29, 19654. 
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and the hydrogen chloride titrated with potassium carbonate using methyl 
orange indicator. The solution was then evaporated to incipient crystallization, 
the potassium chloride precipitated by the addition of ethanol, the crystals 
filtered off, washed with alcohol, and finally dried in an oven. This material 
was used to prepare the samples for mass spectrometric analysis (1). A beta- 
ray absorption curve on this material using aluminum absorbers showed no 
abnormalities with the possible exception of a slight excess of low energy elec- 
trons (Emss ~100 kev.). After the initial counting rate had been recorded the 
source was treated with concentrated hydrochloric acid and taken to dryness. 
This procedure was repeated several times so that the Cl** in the form of the 
chloride would be removed by isotopic exchange with normal chloride ions 
from the hydrochloric acid. The residual activity on the source was found to be 
0.5% of the initial activity. In an effort to determine whether this residual 
activity was due to failure to completely remove Cl** or in fact due to non- 
volatile impurities (e.g. S*5) the following experiment was carried out. 

A sample of the purified potassium chloride (10 mgm.) was dissolved in 1 ml. 
of water. Potassium sulphite (10 mgm.) was added, followed by hydrogen 
peroxide (1 ml., 30%) to oxidize the SO; to SO,". Any S** remaining should 
then be present as SO,“ and therefore non-volatile. This solution was then 
subjected to repeated evaporations with hydrochloric acid and the final residue 
again made up to 1 ml. The residual activity of this solution was found to be 
0.1% of the initial activity, thereby establishing the absence of non-volatile 
radiochemical impurities having a total activity greater than 0.1% of the total 
activity of the purified potassium chloride sample. 

A second purification was then carried out which was designed to remove any 
remaining contaminants with the possible exception of other halogens. The 
chloride from approx. 300 mgm. of radioactive potassium chloride from the 
first purification was precipitated with silver nitrate from a solution of the salt 
in dilute nitric acid. The precipitate was digested on a steam bath in the dark 
for several hours, allowed to cool, washed several times with 0.1 N nitric acid 
by decantation, and finally dissolved in a minimum amount of ammonium 
hydroxide. The silver was then precipitated as the sulphide with hydrogen 
sulphide, the precipitate washed and discarded. The supernatant liquid and 
washings were then evaporated to dryness, taken up in a small volume of 
dilute nitric acid, and the whole procedure repeated. The final residue of 
ammonium chloride was transferred to a volumetric flask and made up to a 
known volume. 


C. Absolute Cl** Content of Samples 

Two standard solutions were prepared from the active potassium chloride 
product of the first purification. These were designated as solutions A-1 and 
A-2. The solution from the second purification was designated as solution B-1. 
Portions of each of these standard solutions were used for absolute beta 
counting. Further portions of A-1 and of B-1 (~10 ml.) were weighed out in 
duplicate and the chloride ions precipitated as silver chloride using standard 
procedure. The precipitates were collected in sintered glass crucibles and dried 
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to constant weight. All handling of the precipitates was done under red light. 
At the same time, an exactly similar analysis was carried out, in duplicate, on 
normal potassium chloride (C.P. grade, dried). The results of these gravi- 
metric analyses are presented in Table I. The chloride ion content of solution 
A-2 was known from that of A-1 since both were prepared from the same 
material. 


D. Absolute Disintegration Rate of Samples 

All counting was done in a 4x methane flow-type proportional counter 
using techniques which have already been described in detail (4). The source 
holders consisted of thin films of laminated zapon-formvar of 100 ugm./cm.’, 
sputtered on each side with gold of approx. 25 ugm./cm.*. The films were sup- 
ported on aluminum rings. Aliquots from the standard solution containing 
Cl** were measured out with calibrated micropipettes and delivered to a slight 
excess of silver nitrate solution previously pipetted onto the film. A fine 
precipitate of siiver chloride is thus formed and the growth of comparatively 
large potassium chloride crystals is prevented. Self-absorption in the sources 
was reduced to a minimum by counting aliquots from successive dilutions until 
no further increase in specific activity was observed. Absorption losses resulting 
from the finite size of crystal aggregates were estimated to be equal to or less 
than one per cent. The correction for losses in the supporting film as measured 
by the sandwich film technique was 0.7%. Corrections for resolving time losses 
were made wherever necessary and rarely exceeded 2%. The number of counts 
recorded was such that statistical errors in counting were negligible. The 
errors given are the standard errors and represent, for the most part, aliquoting 
errors. Possible systematic errors are not included. The results of absolute 
beta counting of sources prepared from two solutions (A-1, A-2) from the first 
purification and from one solution (B-1) from the second purification are given 
in Table II. The agreement between the observed half-lives (Table III) for 
samples from the first and second purifications indicates freedom from radio- 
active contaminants. 

E. Half-life of Ci** 

The half-life of Cl** is calculated from the relationship dN/dt = —AN, 
where dN/dt is the disintegration rate of N atoms having a decay constant }. 
In Table III, the data of Tables I and II are summarized and combined to 
give the half-life of Cl**. 


TABLE III 
HALF-LIFE oF Cl* 


Solution N adN/dt Half-life 
(atoms Cl*/ml.) (dis. /sec./ml.) (years) 

A (1.985+0.004) x 10* (1.416+0.004) x 10° (3.080+0.010) x 10° 

B (2.035+6.003) x 10% (1.45140.002) x 10° (3.080+0.006) x 10° 


Mean (3.080+0.008) x 10° 
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The error attached to the value of the half-life is the over-all standard error 
indicating the combined precision of all measurements. The over-all systematic 
error is rather difficult to assess but it is estimated to be not greater than +1%. 
The half-life of Cl** may therefore be taken as (3.08+0.03) X 10° years, 
assuming that the simple decay scheme (8) is correct. 
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SURFACE TENSION OF He?! 


By D. R. Lovejoy? 


ABSTRACT 


The surface tension of He? has been measured by a capillary rise method 
between 1.08° and 2.32°K. A decrease of more than 50% was observed in this 
range and this manperts the ideas on which Atkins’ theory of the surface tension 
of liquid helium is based. On the basis of this theory the surface tension has been 
To ae to 0°K., where it has the value 0.154 + 0.005 erg cm.~*. Above 
2.3°K. it was extrapolated linearly to zero at the critical temperature. The 
Eétvés constant was calculated to be about 0.8. 


1. INTRODUCTION 


Since the zero-point energy of the atoms plays an important réle in deter- 
mining the surface energy of the liquid at very low temperatures, liquid He’ 
would be expected to have a surface tension appreciably different from that 
of liquid He‘. Recently Atkins (1) (1953) has proposed a theory to account for 
the variation of surface tension of liquid helium with temperature near 0°K. 
It was therefore of interest to measure the surface tension of He’, both for 
its own sake, and for comparison with the theory. This paper describes its 
measurement by a capillary rise method. 


2. APPARATUS AND PROCEDURE 


The apparatus is depicted in Fig. 1. It consisted of a 0.5 mm. bore Pyrex 
glass capillary tube in which about 10 cc. of He* gas at N.T.P. was condensed, 
the tube being in a standard helium cryostat. Along side it at its lower end was 
a piece of Pyrex glass capillary tube of 0.138 mm. bore and about 11 cm. 
long, opening to the 0.5 mm. capillary at either end. The fine bore capillary 
was made by drawing out a number of 0.5 mm. bore capillaries and choosing 
the center part of the one which appeared to be most uniform in bore. To 
measure the bore a mercury pellet was introduced after the experiments were 
finished and an X-ray shadowgraph of it was taken in each of two directions 
at right angles. As the capillary edges were not sharply defined in the shadow- 
graphs it was necessary to take a large number of measurements with a 
travelling microscope in the region on the photographic plate where the He* 
meniscus had been. In this way the bore was found to be 0.138 mm. with a 
probable error of 2%. The nominally 0.5 mm. bore capillary was also measured’ 
in this way and found to have a bore of 0.498 mm. with a probable error 
of 1%. 

The surface tension of the liquid He* was deduced from the difference in 
height of the He* menisci in the two capillaries. This difference in height was 
measured with a cathetometer to an accuracy of about 1%, the menisci being 
illuminated with a low power neon lamp. It was assumed that the angle of 

"Manuscript received October 22, 1954. 
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Fic. 1. The cryostat and the capillary tubes containing He’. 


contact was zero and the following formula for the surface tension was applied 
to each capillary: 


(1) o = $g(o,—p.)r(h+ 47) 


so that 


(2] be [A+3(r1—12) (oz —po)g 

2(1/r1—1/re) 
where A is the measured difference in heights, p,; and p, are the densities of 
liquid and vapor respectively, taken from the work of Grilly, Hammel, and 
Sydoriak (2) (1949), and 7; and rz are the radii of the narrower and wider 
capillaries respectively. 

Above 1.3°K. the He® had a strong tendency to bubble on changing the 
temperature. The bubbles persisted and in many cases could only be removed 
by lowering the temperature below 1.3°K. again. In the range 1.5 to 2.1°K. the 
bubbling was particularly troublesome so that only one reading was obtained 
in this region. 

3. RESULTS 


In Fig. 2 the experimental points are plotted. The absolute values of the 
surface tension have a probable error of 3% mainly as a result of the uncer- 
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Fic. 2. Variation of surface tension of He* with temperature. Full line is the experimental 
curve (and its linear extrapolation to the critical temperature). Broken line is the curve based 


on Atkins’ theory. 


° 0.5 


tainty in the measurement of the bore. Above 1.8°K. a straight line has been 
drawn through the experimental points to cut the abscissa at the critical 


temperature of 3.34°K. 

Below 1.5°K. the points are shown in the inset to Fig. 2. The single point 
0.145 erg cm.~? at 1.08°K. has more weight than the others since it is actually 
the mean of five readings 0.143, 0.145, 0.145, 0.145, and 0.148 erg cm.~? at 
this temperature. 

4. DISCUSSION 

According to Atkins (1) (1953) the variation of surface tension at low 
temperatures is due to the variation of energy excited in the surface waves 
at these temperatures. The energy of the surface waves is determined by 
following a procedure similar to that adopted in the Debye theory of solids. 
This treatment leads to the expression 
[3] go—or = bT7 


where oo and o,f are the surface tensions at 0° and T°K. respectively. The 
constant 0 is given by 


2/3 7/3 O/T 4/3 
~lets)C)" "2 
[4] oe wi( £2.) (: 0 el dx 


where @ is a characteristic temperature analogous to the Debye temperature, k 
is Boltzmann’s constant, and h is Planck’s constant. As 6/T — © the integral 
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approaches the value 1.68. All other terms in equation [4] are known except 
oo. Hence if we know a value of o 7 in the region in which the theory is valid we 
may solve the equations [3] and [4] for oo. In Fig. 2 this has been done to obtain 
a theoretical curve which is a good fit to the experimental points near 1.08°K. 
It leads to the value of 0.154 erg cm.—? for oo. 

This curve departs from the experimental curve near 1.3°K. It is of interest 
then to determine @ and to compare this behavior with that of He‘. The 
characteristic temperature is given by 
[5] 6 = hy./k 


where y, is a cutoff frequency chosen such that the total number of modes in 
the frequency spectrum is equal to the total number of atoms in a mono- 
molecular layer at the surface. This gives 

1 = Ss 
n’ PL 
where 6 is the interatomic distance and ag, is an effective surface tension which 
does not include the contribution from the zero-point energy. It is given 


by 


[6] = 


24(2xc,\' hk 
[7] ou = ont BE Bete pay 


at 0°K. Equations [6] and [7] are only approximate and we may solve equation 
[7] using for oo a value estimated from the experimental curve. Doing this 
gives 0.04 erg cm.~? for o,, leaving 0.11 erg cm.—? for the contribution from 
the zero-point energy. Using this value for 7, we obtain from equation [6] 
the value 9.5 X 10!° sec.—! for », and from equation [5] the value 4.6°K. for 6. 
In the case of He‘ the characteristic temperature is 7.2°K. and the theoretical 
curve departs from the experimental curve near 1.8°K. where 6/T ~ 4. 
For He? the corresponding point on the theoretical curve is near 1.2°K. where 
also 0/T ~ 4. 

In the case of He‘ Atkins has given reasons for the divergence of the theo- 
retical and the experimental curves, the most important being that the 
frequency spectrum of the surface modes is less simple than is here assumed. 
Comparing this with the corresponding situation in the Debye theory of speci- 
fic heats, we see that the necessary refinements to the theory would involve 
taking account of the discrete nature of the surface. As a consequence of this 
there are an increased number of modes in the higher frequencies than we 
have assumed and this leads to a more rapid decrease in the surface tension at 
higher temperatures where the higher frequency modes are being excited. 
It is likely then that with a more complete knowledge of the frequency spec- 
trum of the surface modes, the theory would be improved at the higher 
temperatures. 

However, it might. be argued that the disagreement is more fundamental 
and springs from our ignoring the other contributions to surface energy, 
namely those arising from the zero-point energy of the atoms and from the 
interaction energy between the atoms. Changes in these contributions would 
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be related to changes in the interatomic distance, and would therefore be 
dependent on the density. Now the decrease in density of liquid He* from 0° 
to 2°K. is only 1%, whereas the surface tension decreases by 40% in this 
region. It is unlikely that this drastic change of the surface tension could be 
brought about by the small change of density and this is strong evidence in 
favor of the kinetic energy of the surface waves being the only important 
cause of the observed decrease in the surface tension, except perhaps near the 
critical temperature. 

From the linear part of the curve in Fig. 2 it was possible to calculate the 
Eétvés constant k, given by 

ke = —d/dT [o(M/pz)?"*] 


where M is the molecular weight. It was found to have a value of about 0.8. 
This agrees with the rule given by Kamerlingh Onnes and Keesom (3) (1923) 
according to which normal substances form a series in which the Eétvés 
constant increases with critical temperature. 


I should like to acknowledge my gratitude to Prof. K. R. Atkins for suggest- 
ing the problem and for helpful discussions and to the National Research 
Council of Canada for financial assistance. 
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A NOTE CONCERNING THE CONDUCTIVITY OF LIQUID 
DIELECTRICS! 


By Joun Hart AND D. A. Simmons? 


ABSTRACT 


Experiments are described which show that it is not permissible to ignore 
electrode effects in the calculation of the mobilities of ions in liquid dielectrics. 
Preliminary results indicate that the fall in direct current with time is due partly 
to electrode polarization, and partly to the removal of ions from the liquid. It 
has been found that for apparent field strengths lower than 1 kv./cm., the 
current in the dielectric is proportional to the applied potential, and there 
appears to be a back-e.m.f. of about one volt. Precautionary measures are 
suggested for future experiments. 


INTRODUCTION 


A measure of the mobility of the ions in an organic liquid with low electrical 
conductivity may be made from observations of the decay of current with 
time when a constant electrical field is applied across two electrodes immersed 
in the liquid (1, 3). The calculation involves the assumption that the fall in 
conductivity is initially governed by a decrease in the ionic concentration in 
the main body of the liquid, rather than by electrode processes. Gemant shows 
that this assumption is justified, provided the field intensity is at least 10 kv. 
cm.~!; Eck, on the other hand, obtains consistent results with fields as low as 
1 v. cm.~; further, a decrease in current occurs even when the liquid in the 
cell is continuously replaced (5). It seems probable, therefore, that electrode 
effects may be relatively large and that considerable errors may occur in the 
calculated values of ion mobilities. There has been some controversy concern- 
ing electrode processes in true electrolytes (6), and it is even more difficult to 
investigate electrode effects in liquid dielectrics since very low currents are 
involved (4). This is a report describing typical qualitative experiments which 
allow electrode effects to be separated from bulk effects. 


FOUR-ELECTRODE CELL 


The cell employed contained two similar pairs of platinum electrodes, 
each pair having plates of 0.25 cm.? area, 0.5 cm. apart; the total volume of 
chloroform in the cell was about 2.5 ml. The apparatus was contained in a 
darkened thermostat. Each pair of electrodes (A and B respectively), when 
energized separately, showed a saturation current of about 0.25 ya. after 
12 hr. with an applied potential of 600 v. Both pairs were removed from the 
cell and cleaned. Electrodes A and B were then energized; electrodes B were 
removed from the cell immediately the current had been measured, while 
electrodes A were left energized in the cell. Electrodes B were inserted in the 
cell for a short time at regular intervals, and the currents passing through 
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Fic. 1. Chloroform. Platinum electrodes 1.2 kv. cm='. The fall of current in the four- 
electrode cell. Electrodes A energized continuously, but electrodes B removed from the cell 
between measurements. Continuous energization of B shown at right. 


each pair were measured. It was found that the current through the continuously 
energized electrodes decreased more rapidly than the current through those 
that were intermittently energized, and to a lower limiting value (Fig. 1). 
It is likely that the upper curve represents changes taking place within the 
liquid, while the lower curve includes electrode effects. Violent agitation of 
the liquid had no appreciable effect upon either curve. The difference between 
the two curves shows that the current fall due to increased resistance and 
reverse fields at the electrodes is of the same order of magnitude as the decrease 
in ion concentration and is quite important when considering ionic mobilities. 
When, finally, the field was applied continuously to electrodes B, the current rose 
very sharply, and then again fell regula:ly to the former limiting value (0.25 ya.). 
This sudden rise from 0.32 to 0.35yua. may result from a sudden rush of ions 
from one half of the cell to the other; there was no observable compensating 
effect in the other half of the cell. The subsequent fall presumably arose from 
the building of ion and gas layers at the electrodes. 


TWO-ELECTRODE CELL 


The current was allowed to fall to saturation (0.09 ya.) overnight in a chloro- 
form cell with two brass electrodes. The electrodes were then removed from 
the cell for one minute, and were reinserted. After this treatment, the current 
was found to have increased to some intermediate value (0.3 ya.) from which 
it fell in the usual way (Fig. 2). Similar treatment of the electrodes at regular 
intervals showed that there was a recovery of the current, which, after the 
third removal, attairied a greater value (0.8 wa.) than the initial current 
(0.6 ua.) when the cell was new. Other experiments had shown that when the 
electrodes were left in the liquid with no applied potential, recovery was regular 
and much slower. 
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Fic. 2. Chloroform. Brass electrodes 1.2 kv. cm=!. The fall of current in the two-electrode 
cell. Electrodes removed for one minute at discontinuities. 





After subsequent removals, the current fell smoothly from about 0.6 to 
0.3 wa. in three minutes, as it had during the first part of the experiment. 
It is clear from this behavior that there are at least two separate mechanisms 
occurring concurrently. These may be separated into one part which has a 
long time constant, and causes a rise in the general current level after successive 
removal of the electrodes, and another short-time part which causes the decay 
when the electrode is reinserted. 

If the long-term part of the decay is due to an electrode process, and the 
short-term part, which corresponds to the upper part of the curve in Fig. 1, 
is a bulk process, such as a removal of ions, then Eck’s contention that only the 
first part of the decay curve may’be used for the calculation of mobilities is 
justified. It seems not unlikely that Gemant’s separation of positive and nega- 
tive ionic mobilities may in fact be a separation of bulk and electrode effects. 


SATURATION CURRENT 


Eck has reported some irregularities in current-voltage curves with low 
applied fields at current saturation. In contradiction to these results, it has 
now been found that the apparent resistance of a chloroform cell with plati- 
num electrodes is constant to the lowest measurable field, and the current- 
voltage curve is linear up to 1.2 kv. cm.~' (Fig. 3). It is significant that the 
cell current was zero for an applied potential of somewhere between 0.5 and 
1.5 v.; discharge currents were consistently observed. This is evidence that 
there is a significant electrode overvoltage. Current measurements were made 
as rapidly as possible but there is a discrepancy between readings on a rising 
and on a falling potential; this was evidently recovery in the cell while low 
potential readings were being made. 
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Fic. 3. Chloroform. Platinum electrodes, 0.5 cm. apart. Cell saturation current plotted 
against applied voltage. 

Owing to the rapid current changes, it is impossible to make accurate 
current measurements at very low potentials during the early part of the 
current decay. It has, however, been possible to plot the current-voltage 
relationship for apparent fields of from 0.2 to 1.2 kv. cm.~, and in each case, 
the current was approximately linear with the applied voltage at all stages of 
current decay. This is in agreement with the results of Sambussy (7), who 
showed that the back-e.m.f. was of the order of 1.4 v. 


PRECAUTIONS 

These preliminary experiments show that there is some doubt concerning the 
validity of present methods of calculating ion mobilities and dimensions in 
organic liquids of low conductivity. The difficulty experienced in obtaining 
consistent results, both in the course of these experiments and previously, 
shows that the apparatus must be carefully designed to exclude unwanted 
impurities. For future experiments, it is proposed to use a sealed constant 
circulation system of the type generally used in breakdown measurements 
(2). Control of the quantity of water or other ion source present is essential. 
The liquid should pass successively through two or three conductivity cells 
connected with fine tubing; it will then be possible to examine the conductivity 
of the liquid intermittently by d-c., or by very low frequency a-c., both before 
and after passage through the d-c. field. Changes in the conductance of the 
d-c. cell which are not accompanied by a similar change in the other cells 
may be ascribed to electrode polarization. 
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THERMAL AND ELECTRICAL CONDUCTIVITIES OF SOLIDS AT 
LOW TEMPERATURES! 


By Guy K. Waite? anp S. B. Woops 


ABSTRACT 


An apparatus for measuring the thermal and electrical conductivities of- solids 
at temperatures between 2° and 300°K. is described. Results are presented of 
measurements of some dilute copper alloys, beryllium, bismuth, and germanium. 
Where ible the lattice thermal conductivity has been deduced, directly or 
indirectly from the measurements, and its magnitude and variation with tempera- 
ture are discussed with relation to theory. 


INTRODUCTION 


In the presence of a temperature gradient, heat may be carried in a solid 
by free electrons cr by lattice waves. In dielectric solids, lattice waves or 
phonons are the sole carriers and the lattice conductivity, K,, is limited by the 
following processes which are assumed to be approximately additive in their 
effect: scattering by crystal boundaries, small scale defects (impurities, 
mosaic structure, etc.), and lattice waves. We denote the corresponding 
components of thermal resistance by Wg, Wp, Wy; a recent review by Berman 
(3) discusses the magnitude and temperature dependence of these processes 
in a number of insulators. 

In a metal, K, is reduced by an additional resistance, Wg, due to scattering 
by free electrons; in a pure metallic element this is a major process and it is 
generally assumed that the thermal conductivity due to the conduction electrons 
themselves (K,) far outweighs that due to the lattice, K,. The conduction 
electrons are scattered by static imperfections (chemical impurities, physical 
defects) and by lattice vibrations, which produce thermal resistances Wy and 
W, respectively. Considerable work on pure metals in recent years (e.g. see 
review by Olsen and Rosenberg (25)) has been done, which indicates that 


(1] 1/K, = Wot W, 
[2] = A/T+BT for T < 0/5 


where n = 2, @ is the Debye characteristic temperature, A and B are constants. 
The most serious conflict with the theory of Wilson and Makinson (Wilson 
(35), Makinson (24), Sondheimer (30)) is in the magnitude of W,, the constant 
B being about five times less for the monovalent metals copper, gold. silver 
than that given by the theory; nor is the maximum in W, at T ~ 6/4, predicted 
by the various solutions of the transport equation (e.g. Makinson, Sond- 
heimer, and Klemens (19)), found experimentally. 

The work presented here was designed to investigate the thermal conductiv- 
ity of metals in which K, is comparable with, or in some cases even greater than, 


'1Manuscript received October 29, 1954. 
Contribution from Division of Physics, National Research Council, Ottawa, Canada. Issued 
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*National Research Council Postdoctorate Fellow, on leave from Commonwealth Scientific 


Industrial Research Organisation, Division of Physics, Sydney, Australia. 
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the electronic conductivity K,. Such metals include many alloys or impure 
metallic elements, and also poor electrical conductors with a small free- 
electron density, such as bismuth. Previous work on copper-nickel alloys 
(Estermann and Zimmerman (8), Berman (2)) and silver-palladium alloys 
(Kemp et al. (16)) has shown that at temperatures less than about 6/20, 
the lattice conductivity is given by 


[3] K, = dT? 


suggesting that electron scattering is dominant (cf. the theory of Makinson 
(24)) and the experimental values of d are comparable with those calculated 
by Klemens (18), assuming that both longitudinal and transverse phonons 
interact equally with the free electrons. 

Electrical resistance measurements which are reported here were made 
primarily to assist in estimating the electronic component of the thermal 
conductivity. 

A brief report of the measu:ements on the copper-iron alloys has been 
presented previously (White and Woods (34)). 


APPARATUS 


The cryostat shown in Fig. 1 differs in the method of temperature control 
and in the provision of a means of simultaneous electrical conductivity deter- 
mination from one described previously by White (33). In the temperature 
regions between 4° and 55°K. and above 90°K., which are not covered by the 
vapor pressures of boiling liquid helium or liquid oxygen, the temperatures of 
the chamber C and radiation shield S are electrically controlled to within 
0.001° of any desired temperature above that of the surrounding liquid bath. 
The e.m.f. from the differential thermocouple T consisting of Au + 2.10% Co, 
Ag + 0.37% Au alloys (Keesom and Matthijs (15)) is fed to a regulator 
(Dauphinee and Woods (6)), the output of which supplies the heater H:. 

A temperature gradient in the specimen, produced by the electrical heater 
Hi, is determined by the helium filled gas thermometers A and B which are 
connected by 0.3 mm. I.D. german silver capillary tubing to an oil-filled 
differential manometer (e.g. see Hulm (13), White (33)). For the electrical 
conductivity measurement a current lead, I, of lead-coated 38 B and S copper 
wire, is attached to the lower end of the specimen or to the copper former on 
which the heater H; is wound. The lead coating is superconducting below 
7°K., thus reducing the Joule heating which is important when a large measur- 
ing current is used. The electrical potential leads, a, b, are attached to copper 
wires which thermally connect the thermometer bulbs to the specimen. The 
potential difference is measured either on a Rubicon potentiometer or on a 
galvanometer amplifier (MacDonald (20)), depending on the magnitude of 
the electrical resistance. To avoid an electrical short circuit through the 
german silver capillary tubes when measuring specimens of resistance greater 
than, say, 10-* ohm, thermometer B is connected thermally but not electrically 
to the specimen and to the potential lead b. This is achieved by means of a 
sleeved junction, in which a layer of rice paper and baked formel varnish act 
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Fic. 1. Schematic diagram of conductivity cryostat. 


as electrical insulation, in the thermal link from B to the specimen. All the 
electrical leads to the specimen are thermally anchored to the copper pillars, 
P2 and P3, to reduce stray heat inputs, and A, B, and S are gold-plated to reduce 
radiation transfer. 

Although it is quite practical to measure electrical conductivity at any 
desired temperature between 1°K. and room temperature with this apparatus, 
thermal conductivity measurements are normally restricted to the region 
between 2° and about 160°K. This is because below 2°K., on the one hand, 
the vapor pressure of liquid helium which sets an upper limit for the helium 
gas pressure in the thermometer bulbs is small and hence accurate differential 
gas thermometry is difficult. Above about 150°K., on the other hand, the time 
required for equilibrium to be established in the gas thermometers is long 
and the radiation correction becomes too large to be applied with confidence. 
This upper temperature limit may be increased by changing the geometrical 


> 
E 
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form of the specimen, i.e. making the ratio of length to cross-section smaller, 
but this change makes accurate measurements in the important region below 
20°K. very difficult. 

The majority of the thermal conductivity observations have an estimated 
error of about 1% and appear to be reproducible to this accuracy. In the tem- 
perature range between 4° and 15°K., measurements on specimens of higher 
thermal conductivity are rather less accurate, the probable error of perhaps 
5% being due largely to the necessity of using a small temperature gradient. 
The inaccuracy in the electrical conductivity determinations is generally less 
than 1%, the limit being due to the effect of seismic vibrations on the galva- 
nometer amplifier. 


SPECIMENS 


(i) Dilute Copper Alloys 

Three rods of 1 to 2 mm. diameter and about 6 cm. length were drawn from 
homogenized alloys of copper containing respectively 0.02 weight per cent 
(0.02 atomic per cent) germanium, 0.056 weight per cent (0.063 atomic per 
cent) iron, and 0.0043 weight per cent (0.0048 atomic per cent) iron, and 
subsequently annealed. Connections between the rods and the pillar P,, 
the heater H,, and the leads to gas thermometers A and B were made with 
soft solder. 
(ii) Beryllium 

Be 1 was a 5 mm. diameter sintered rod originally supplied by the Brush Co. 
to the Chalk River Atomic Energy establishment; spectrographic analyses 
showed strong magnesium lines and a trace of iron, the magnesium content 
being estimated to be approximately 2%. The second sample (Be 2) was a 
sintered rod of high purity from A. D. Mackay and machined to 4 mm. 
diameter; spectrographic analysis of the latter showed less than 0.1% magne- 
sium and a trace of iron. 1 ne connections to the rods were made with indium 
solder. 
(iii) Bismuth 

Bi 1 was a rod cast and cooled quickly in a 2 mm. bore glass tube from 
standard bismuth supplied by Mining and Chemical Products (London); the 
original purity was stated to be 99.97% but this material had previously been 
cast and handled in the laboratory before recasting so may be of lower purity. 
Etching and metallographic examination showed the specimen to consist of 
columnar crystals penetrating to the center of the rod, there being 16 to 18 
crystals exposed on the circular section of diameter 2 mm. Connections were 


made to the rod by soft soldering. 


Bi 2 was a 3 mm. diameter rod, cast in a brass former and cooled slowly. 
The bismuth used was granular metal from General Chemical Division of 
Allied Chemical and Dye Corporation with the following stated impurities: 
Sb < 0.01%; Cu, Pb, Ag, Zn each <0.005%; Fe < 0.002%; As < 0.0001%. 
Microscopic examination showed this rod also to consist of columnar crystals 
penetrating to the center with about six crystals per circular section of 3 mm. 
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diameter. Two copper wires were cast in the rod and the thermal and electrical 
potential connections were made to these wires to avoid contamination by 
soldering onto the rod. 
(iv) Germanium 

This specimen was of 2 mm. by 4 mm. rectangular section and 5 cm. long, 


cut from a single crystal grown from high purity germanium. The electrical 
resistivity at 22°C. was about 31 ohm cm. Connections were made by soft 


soldering to the rod. 
RESULTS 
1. Electrical Conductivity 
(i) Copper Alloys 
The measurement of electrical resistance, p, on the copper alloys (Fig. 2) 
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Fic. 2. Electrical conductivity of the specimens at low temperatures. 
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gives the values shown in Table I for the residual electrical resistivity, po, 
due to impurity scattering. The room temperature value of the ideal resistivity 
due to lattice scattering, and calculated as p; = p—po, agrees within about 
2% with the accepted value of 1.72 X 10-* ohm cm. for pure annealed copper, 
indicating that Matthiessen’s rule is reasonably well obeyed. 


TABLE I 


SUMMARY OF DATA ON ELECTRICAL RESISTIVITY AND ELECTRONIC THERMAL CONDUCTIVITY AT 
LOW TEMPERATURES 


K./T, Lo, 
Pmin P4-2 — Prin ke Pmin = Po, P2068°K., watts per watt ohm 
——_—_—_—_—_  ——_ (°K.) ohm cm. ohmcm. cm. deg.? per deg.’ 
2295 — Pmin Prin 
Ce teeen 0.046 0.04 ~13 0.084 10-* 1.92<X10-* 0.30, 2.6810 
Cot Aaneh 0.32 0.06 ~25 0.53 2.18 0.046 2.45 
e 
Celene 0.024 ~0.03 12-18 0.041 1.75 0.66 2.70 
e 
Be 1 0.28 <0.01 _ 1.11 5.08 0.022; 2.48 
Be 2 0.32 <0.02 _ 1.20 4.95 0.022) 2.64 
Bi 1 _ 0.04 ~18 104 136 — _ 
Bi 2 0.051 <0 _ 5.9 120 _- - 


All three dilute alloys exhibit a shallow minimum in the electrical resistance 
as expected from previous work on the effect of small quantities of germanium 
and iron in copper (MacDonald and Pearson (22)). The approximate tempera- 
ture of the minimum and its depth as expressed by the ratio (4.2—mm)/Pmin 
are shown in Table I together with the ratio of the residual resistance at the 
minimum to ideal resistance at room temperature (295°K.) as given by 
Pmin/(p22°c. — Pmin) = po/ pr. 

(ii) Beryllium 

Both specimens of beryllium (Fig. 2 and Table I) have a comparable high 
residual electrical resistance despite the difference in chemical purity between 
them. This presumably indicates that the major scattering is due to the 
physical impurities, structural irregularities, and perhaps occluded oxygen and 
nitrogen which result from the process of producing the rods, viz. sintering. 

Up to a temperature of about 130°K. (T ~ 6/8), the resistance of the two 
specimens may be represented by 

p = (90+ 6.4 X 10-§ X T**) K 10-* ohm cm. 

The ideal resistivities, p,, of 3.97 X 10-* ohm cm. (Be 1) and 3.73 X 10-* 
ohm cm. (Be 2) at 22°C. appear to be within a few per cent of the value 
obtained by Griineisen and Adenstedt (10) and Erfling and Griineisen (7) 
on single crystals of pure beryllium. 

(iii) Bismuth 

Bi 2, the purer specimen of larger grain size, has an electrical resistivity 
which at temperatures below 10°K. (~8/10) fits the expression 
[4] p = (5.9 + 2.20 X 10-*7?'*) X 10-* ohm cm. 
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and has an ideal resistivity at room temperature (see Table I) within 1% of 
that obtained by Kaye (14) for the resistivity of a pure single crystal measured 
perpendicular to the trigonal axis. 

However, the results obtained on Bi 1 shown in Table I and in Fig. 2 indicate 
a very high residual resistance, a strong departure from Matthiessen’s rule, 
and an apparent minimum in the residual resistance at low temperatures. 
This may be due to the intrinsic impurities or to the introduction of impurities 
when mounting (by soldering), although no appreciable change in the electrical 
or thermal properties was observed when the specimen, having broken near 
the end, was remounted. in the cryostat. 


2. Thermal Conductivity 

(i) Copper Alloys 

The copper-germanium and more dilute copper-iron alloy (Fig. 3) both 
have a thermal conductivity which increases approximately proportionally to 
temperature at low temperatures (T < 15°K.), reaches a maximum at 25° to 
30°K. and then falls, finally attaining an almost constant value of about 4 
watts/cm. degree at temperatures above 100°K. The conductivity of the 
Cu + 0.056% Fe alloy increases rather more rapidly than the linear relation 
with T would suggest and does not pass through the maximum characteristic 
of the high purity copper. 
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Fic. 3. Thermal conductivity of dilute copper alloys and beryllium at low temperatures. 
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(ii) Beryllium 

As in the case of the less dilute copper-iron alloy, the thermal conductivity 
of both sintered beryllium rods (Fig. 3) rises more quickly at low temperatures 
than is predicted by equation [2], but reaches a maximum at about 115°K. 
and then appears to fall. The position and magnitude of this maximum are 
not inconsistent with the detailed results obtained by Powell (26) on various 
samples of beryllium at temperatures above room temperature, which indicate 
a thermal conductivity of 1.5 to 2.0 watts/cm. degree at 50°C., falling to about 
1 watt/cm. degree at 400°C. 

(iii) Bismuth and Germanium 

As shown in Fig. 4, these two elements—a semimetal and a semiconductor — 
exhibit the behavior more typical of crystalline dielectric solids (see e.g. 
Berman (3)) in that the thermal conductivity increases rapidly at low tem- 
peratures, being approximately proportional to 7*, and then passes through a 
maximum. At higher temperatures the conductivity of the bismuth appears to 
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be inversely proportional to 7, similar to that of an insulating crystal, whereas 
the germanium has a conductivity proportional to T—!-*. 


ANALYSES OF RESULTS 


General Remarks 

The principal aim in these experiments is to deduce the lattice conductivity 
of the elements investigated. In the case of the two more dilute alloys we expect 
the electronic conductivity, K,, to be much greater than K,, which will 
prevent any accurate estimate of the latter. On the other hand, we might 
reasonably expect germanium and bismuth to be predominantly lattice 
conductors. Between these extremes are the sintered beryllium and Cu 
+ 0.056% Fe alloy for which we expect K, and K, to be comparable. In 
general we may write 


[5] K= K,+K, 
[1] where 1/K, = Wot W, 
[6] and 1/K, = WstWsetWotWoe. 


Wo is due to scattering by static impurities, so that the mean free path is 
constant; hence since the electronic specific heat is linear in T, Wp = A/T and 
W, is related to po by 

[7] po/Wel = poKo/T = Lo. 


This has been confirmed by numerous experiments on pure metallic elements 
(see e.g. Olsen and Rosenberg (25)) although a minor anomaly may exist 
associated with the minimum in po observed in some elements (Herlin (11), 
Rosenberg (28), White (32), Kemp et al. (17)). 

Similarly the thermal resistance, Wg, due to scattering of phonons by grain 
boundaries should be inversely proportional to the heat capacity of the lattice 
waves, 


[8] ie. We = C/T*. 


The components W, and Wy, due to scattering of electrons and phonons by 
phonons, are more complex in their temperature dependence (see Olsen and 
Rosenberg (25), Berman (3)), but fortunately at sufficiently low temperatures 
we have W, KX Wy and Wy K Ws. 

In the case of metals, Wz, due to scattering of phonons by free electrons, is 
also important at low temperatures and is theoretically related to temperature 
by the equation (Makinson (24)) 

[9] Ws, = D/T? (D constant). 
Recent experiments by Estermann and Zimmerman (8) on copper-nickel 
alloys and Kemp et al. (16) on silver-palladium alloys seem to confirm this 


dependence. 
Thus for a normal metal in which Wz > Ws, at sufficiently low tempera- 


tures, the total conductivity should reduce to the expression 
[10] K = Kot Ke 
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{11] = aT+dT? (a, d constants), 


while for an insulator, semiconductor, or metal containing very few free 
electrons we expect K, > K,, and hence 
[12] K=~ Kz, = cT*. 


Copper Alloys 

For the two more dilute alloys, K/T is sensibly constant below 10°K. and 
measurements of K and p in the liquid helium region confirm that pK /T(=L) 
has a value within 2-3% of the theoretical figure. Up to about 50°K. (6/5) 
the measured conductivity can be well represented by 
[13] K = 1/W = (A/T + 7.1 X 10-* T?*)-! watts/cm. degree. 


The second term in equation [13] is that deduced from previous measurements 
on high purity copper by Berman and MacDonald (4) and White (33). In 
Fig. 6 are shown the experimental values for K together with K, calculated 
from equation [13], the values for W, above 50°K. (where equation [13] is no 
longer valid) being derived from the earlier work of Berman and MacDonald, 
and White. The difference between K and K, is presumably the lattice com- 
ponent but is too small to allow any accurate deduction of K,. 
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mining the constant Ko/T. 
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Fic. 6. Experimental results for the thermal conductivity and values deduced for the 
ere and lattice conductivities of two copper-iron alloys, and lattice conductivity of 
beryllium. 


In the case of the 0.056% Fe alloy, however, Ko is reduced considerably and 
plotting K/T versus T (Fig. 5) at low temperatures yields the values Ko/T 
= 0.046 watts/cm. deg.? and d = 1.8 X 10-* watts/cm. deg.* (equation [11)). 
Since this extrapolated value of Ko/T is indeed consistent with the measured 
fo = Pmnm When substituted in equation [7], K, has been calculated from 
equation [1] and the values of K, shown in Fig. 6 were deduced assuming 
K, = K-—K,,. For temperatures below 15°K. 

[14] K, = 1.8 X 10°* T? 
[14a] = 17.8 (T/6)? (@ = 315°K.). 

As seen in Fig. 6, K, increases to a maximum value of nearly 1 watt/cm. 
degree at about 35°K. and then decreases. This decrease is presumably due to 


scattering processes other than free electrons, i.e. defects and impurities 
(W >) or phonon-phonon interaction (Wy). It would be of considerable interest 
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to obtain more accurate experimental information on the magnitude and 
temperature variation of K, at higher temperatures to see whether it falls as 
1/T as predicted for anharmonic coupling between the lattice waves, but the 
fact that K, = K—K,<K, at these temperatures makes the problem a 
difficult one. 


Beryllium 

From the two samples of sintered beryllium, the resistance, Wo, due to the 
scattering: of the electrons by impurities, is large and K, may be deduced as 
for the 0.056% Fe alloy. However, this is only correct when Wy > W, since, 
in contrast to the case of copper, there is no available information on W, for 
beryllium. Thus Fig. 6 only shows the lattice thermal conductivity of beryl- 
lium up to 40°K. (~6/20). From previous work on another group II element, 
magnesium (Kemp et al. (17)) for which W, = 8.6(7/0)? for T < 6/5, we may 
estimate crudely the magnitude of W, for beryllium, and for T < 40°K. it 
appears to be negligible in comparison with Wp. For both Be 1 and Be 2, the 
lattice conductivity (Fig. 6) is then apparently given by 


[15] K,=~2 X 10°* T° 

[15a] ~ 20(T/6)? 

using a value of 1000°K. for @p (see Hill and Smith (12)). 
Bismuth 


In Fig. 4 are shown the thermal conductivities of Bi 1 and Bi 2 and results 
obtained by Shalyt (29) on a cylindrical single crystal of radius 1.4 mm. and 
electrical resistance ratio p4.2/p273 = 0.02 (cf. ps.2/p295 ~~ 0.05 for our Bi 2). 

At the lowest temperatures, K is given by c7” where n =~ 3. For the constant 
c we may use the equation due to Casimir (5) 

[16] K = 2.31 X 10° pRA** T* watts/cm. degree 


where ? is a function of the phonon velocities and has a value of about 1.4 for 
most crystals, R is the radius of the crystal, and A is the constant in the 
expression for the specific heat C, = AT®* joules/cc. degree. Then taking the 
results of Armstrong and Grayson-Smith (1) for the specific heat of bismuth, 
we obtain Kz = 3.8 RT*. Hence, substituting experimental results, values for 
R of approximately 0.1 mm., 0.3 mm., and 1.3 mm. are obtained for Bi 1, 
Bi 2, and Shalyt’s single crystal respectively. In the case of Shalyt’s specimen, 
the agreement is sufficient to indicate that below 3°K. thermal resistance is 
predominantly due to boundary scattering at the surface of the rod. However, 
in the case of Bi 1 and Bi 2, interpretation is more difficult as the grains are 
columnar and penetrating to the center of the rod, i.e. the cross-section for 
grain boundary is almost triangular; in Bi 1 two sides of the grain are of length 
about 1 mm. and the third is an arc of a circle of length about 0.3 mm., and in 
Bi 2 two sides are of length 1.5 mm. and the third is an arc of length 1.2 mm. 
In lieu of a proper theoretical treatment we have calculated the effective 
hydrodynamic radius (R, = 2 X area/perimeter) of such a boundary and 
obtain 
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R, ~~ 0.15 mm. for Bi 1 
and R,=~0.5 mm. for Bi 2. 


The agreement with the values of R calculated on the assumption of grain 
boundary scattering at very low temperatures is probably to some extent 
fortuitous. 

Between 10° and about 80°K., K is given by 16/T watts/cm. degree, the 7-! 
relation suggesting that anharmonic coupling between phonons is the principal 
cause of thermal resistance. Above 80°K. in the case of Bi 2 and the Shalyt 
crystal, K appears to be decreasing less rapidly owing probably to the addition 
of an electronic component of the thermal conductivity. We may calculate the 
approximate magnitude of K, from the residual electrical resistivity, po, and 
the ideal resistivity, p;, at room temperature. 


Since W,=™ constant = p,/LT for T > 6/2 
and WoT = constant = p)/L, 
therefore W.(T) = Wo(T)+W, 
= L[po/T + (p295— po)/295); 
therefore K, = 0.01; for Bi 1 at 80°K. (cf. 6 ~ 100°K. for bismuth) 
and K,=—™ 0.05 for Bi 2 at 80°K. 


This estimate receives some confirmation from Shalyt’s observation that a 
field of 4200 oersteds increases the thermal resistance by 15-20% at liquid 
nitrogen temperatures, indicating that K, is at least 15-20% of the total 
conductivity at about 80°K. 

In the case of Bi 2, the more rapid fall of the thermal conductivity with 
increasing temperature at about 7°K. is similar to the behavior of high purity 
dielectric crystals. As discussed more fully in a recent review by Berman (3), 
the thermal conductivity of sapphire, quartz crystals, solid helium (see also 
Webb and Wilks (31)) falls rapidly as the temperature increases above that 
for the maximum. These results on insulators agree quite well with the predic- 
tion of Peierls (theory of Umklapp-prozessen (3)) that for T < 6/10, the 
thermal resistance Wy should vary as e~*/27 rather than follow the 7—' relation 
characteristic of higher temperatures. In Bi 1 the presence of impurities 
presumably produces an additional resistance which masks this effect. 


Germanium 


The results on germanium (Fig. 4) are of a preliminary nature as the speci- 
men cracked before measurements of thermoelectric power and electrical 
resistance were completed. However, the thermal conductivity data for this 
specimen are interesting for two reasons. Firstly, the conductivity has the 
same form as that observed by Rosenberg (27) on a slightly smaller specimen; 
at the lowest temperatures the conductivity varies as T*** so that, substituting 
the experimental values in equation [16] and taking @ = 280°K., we obtain 
R~0.95 mm., i.e. an effective diameter of about 1.7 mm. This compares well 
with the dimensions of the rod, viz. 2 mm. X 4 mm., suggesting an effective 
diameter of perhaps 2.5 mm. 
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The second feature of interest is the shape of the conductivity curve (Fig. 4) 
at temperatures above its maximum. Between 35° and 160°K., K « J-'*, 
thus decaying appreciably faster than the7—' relation that is predicted for anhar- 
monic coupling of the lattice waves. This might be due to the presence of holes 
or free electrons but, since the electrical resistivity of Ge 1 varies from approxi- 
mately 2 ohm cm. at 60°K. to about 6 ohm cm. at 150°K., it seems unlikely 
that there are sufficient charge carriers present to cause either appreciable 
additional scattering of the lattice waves or to make K, significant; nor is there 
any evidence of a sharp peak and rapid exponential variation of conductivity 
with temperature in the region between 10° and 30°K. which we might 
expect from a high purity material (cf. Bi 2 or Berman's results on dielectric 
crystals (3)). However, further results on the various transport phenomena 
and the Hall effect* are awaited before these questions can be adequately 
discussed. 

Between 60° and 90°K. the thermoelectric power varies approximately as 
T-'-5 having a value of about +1.8 mv./°K. at 90°K., which is close in magni- 
tude but opposite in sign to that observed by Frederikse (9) on N-type ger- 
manium having a room temperature resistivity of 1 ohm cm. 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSION 
Electrical Conductivity 

The dilute copper alloys show a resistance minimum which, in the case of 
germanium and iron impurities, is to be expected from the previous work of 
MacDonald and Pearson (22), but the amount of impurity is not sufficient to 
cause any serious departure from Matthiessen’s rule. 

The less pure specimen of bismuth has a very high residual resistance and a 
low temperature minimum but does not obey Matthiessen’s rule. 

Beryllium in the form of two sintered rods of differing chemical purity has a 
residual electrical resistance sensibly constant below 50°K. and the ideal 
resistivity at room temperature is close to that observed previously for pure 
single crystals. 


Thermal Conductivity 

In the case of copper + 0.02% germanium, and copper + 0.0043% iron, the 
electronic component, K,, appears to be the dominant part of the thermal 
conductivity and is similar to that previously observed in pure copper (Ber- 
man and MacDonald (4), White (32)); here the following relations hold: 

W = 1/K = Wot W, 
= (po/L T)+W, 

where W, = BT", n=~2 (T < 0/5). 


In beryllium and copper + 0.056% iron, K, and K, are comparable at low 
temperatures. However, the difference in temperature dependence makes it 
possible to deduce the separate contributions. Thus in these specimens for 
T < 6/20, 


*We are indebted to Dr. E. Mooser for Hall effect data on this germanium specimen which 
éndicate that it is P-type with approximately 7.7 X 10" carriers per cc. 
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K=K,+K, 

KotKe 

= aT+dT?. 


As in the more dilute copper alloys, the value of a(=Ko/T) is consistent with 
that calculated: from the equation 


Lo = poK o/T 


and the constant d has a value for copper which agrees with that calculated 
by Klemens (18). The maximum value of the lattice conductivity of copper 
appears to be about 1 watt/cm. degree at 30°K. These results suggest that the 
mean free path of the phonons in a metal at low temperatures is restricted 
by the free electrons present and that in the region T < 6/20, the mean free 
path for a phonon-electron collision may be much shorter than that for a 
phonon-phonon collison. This raises doubt as to whether one of the fundamen- 
tal assumptions of present transport theory, namely that of Bloch, that the 
phonons in the lattice are in thermal equilibrium with one another in the 
presence of an electron current, is strictly true. This question of electron— 
phonon interaction and its possible effect on the existing theories of thermal 
conductivity and thermoelectricity has been discussed more fully elsewhere by 
MacDonald (21) and MacDonald, Pearson, and White (23). 

The specimens of polycrystalline bismuth examined show a thermal con- 
ductivity characteristic of dielectric crystals (lattice conductors), that is, a 
size-dependent conductivity at very low temperatures rising sharply with the 
temperature, and at higher temperatures decreasing as 7—! owing to anharmonic 
coupling between the lattice waves. The electronic thermal conductivity may 
become significant at liquid nitrogen temperatures but not below this. 

At low temperatures germanium shows a lattice conductivity limited by 
boundary scattering similar to bismuth, but then has a broad maximum and 
falls rather more rapidly with rise in temperature than the 7—' relation would 
predict. 
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A PANORAMIC MASS SPECTROSCOPE FOR KINETIC STUDIES' 


By Epouarp G. LEGER? 


ABSTRACT 


A mass spectroscope capable of eect the trend of many chemical species in 
rapid gas-phase reactions is described. The instrument represents a departure 
from analytical mass spectrometric practice by using a molecular streaming 
source, rapid electric scanning, an electron multiplier ion detector amplifier, and 
a cathode ray tube display. A 40 peak spectrum can be scanned in five milliseconds 
and recorded by a motion picture camera. A few results obtained with this 
instrument in the study of diethyl ether cool flames are given. 


INTRODUCTION 


For some time mass spectrometry has been employed to investigate the 
kinetics of gas-phase chemical reactions. In the case of slow reactions, micro- 
samples can be drawn and chilled at convenient time intervals and analyzed 
in a conventional instrument equipped with a capillary leak and graphic 
recorder. Rapid reactions, however, require continuous and practically instan- 
taneous sampling to minimize further collisions between molecules after they 
leave the reaction zone and before ionization in the mass spectrometer. 
Instantaneous sampling has been achieved in the spectrometers designed by 
Eltenton (4), Robertson (23), Lossing and Tickner (14), by allowing the 
molecules (and free radicals) to leave the reaction vessel-through a micro- 
scopic hole in a thin membrane, preferably quartz, and to travel in a molecular 
stream to the ionization chamber. Since the recording of a mass spectrum 
usually takes several minutes, the reactions studied so far took place in flow 
systems. 

The problem of obtaining analytical data on reactions of one-second dura- 
tion taking place in a static system arose in the studies on rapid oxidations in 
the cool flame region (20). The mass spectrometer appeared to be a suitable 
instrument, provided the mass spectra obtained with a ‘“‘collision-free’’ 
source could be recorded at repeated intervals during a small fraction of a 
second. Fast recording with normal sources has been reported in mass spectro- 
scopes designed by Siri (24), Guthrie and Wakerling (8), and more recently 
by Ezoe (5) and Cook-Yarborough (1). In these investigations the spectra 
were displayed on a cathode ray oscilloscope by varying the spectroscope 
accelerating voltage synchronously with the horizontal sweep voltage of the 
cathode ray tube and placing the detected pulses on the vertical axis of the 
same tube. 

The construction of such an instrument, briefly described in a previous 
publication (11), involved a number of exacting design requirements. Com- 


1Manuscript received November 1, 1954. 

The development of this instrument was carried out at Laval University under DRB Grant 129 
to Dr. C. Ouellet. This research assignment was part of a general investigation of gas phase oxida- 
98 by new instrumental techniques conducted in the Physical Chemistry Section at Laval 

neversity. 
*Present address: Canadian Armament Research and Development Establishment, P.O. Box 
1427, Quebec, P.Q. 
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parative characteristics of the proposed and of a normal mass spectrometer 
were such that a new instrument seemed preferable to modification of existing 
designs. The requirements included: 

(1) A fast, intense, “‘collision-free” entry of gas from the reaction vessel 
into the ionization chamber, 

(2) A fast electric scanning of the mass spectrum (approximately 40 peaks 
in five milliseconds), 

(3) Fast and extremely sensitive detection and amplification of the pulsating 
peaks of the spectrum, 

(4) Recording with a motion picture camera of the changing spectrum from 

a cathode ray oscilloscope. 
Recording was required up to an approximate mass of 125 (O = 16) which 
is in the range of the base peaks of some peroxides capable of playing a major 
role in oxidation reactions. These features may be compared with those of a 
normal mass spectrometer using capillary tube gas inlet, magnetic scanning, 
Faraday-cup detection of the pulsating peaks, amplification by electrometer 
tube techniques, and finally recording of the spectrum on a pen and ink chart 
recorder. 

The interpretation of changing spectrum was not believed difficult since, 
in addition to the normal calibration with pure compounds, the information 
furnished by comparison of the various curves of peak intensity versus time 
permits positive identification of peak origin. A compound whose concentration 
changes with time will give peaks which will vary with time while keeping 
the same relative intensity to one another. Moreover, by conducting the same 
reaction at various ionization potentials, further qualitative data are provided 
by changes in the relative intensity of the peaks of a compound. Free radicals 
can also be detected by their lower ionization potentials. 

The purpose of this paper is to present the instrumentation techniques 
used in the first rapid panoramic spectroscope constructed. at Laval University. 
Detailed analysis of reaction studies and instrument improvements will be 
reported in subsequent papers. 


GENERAL DESIGN 


The ‘‘collision-free’’ gas inlet was comprised of a molecular jet or stream 
made by passage of gas through a microscopic hole in a reaction vessel close 
to an ionization chamber. The jet entered the ionization chamber via slits 
in the chamber walls. The excess non-ionized gas was evacuated by a high 
capacity pump. Thus, two vacuum systems were required—one for the source 
and one to maintain the spectroscope evacuated. 

_ To produce oxidation reactions of the cool flame type in a static system 
that could be easily correlated with the cool flame reactions in similar vessels 
previously studied in our laboratories, a cylindrical reaction vessel (4.5 X 12.5 
cm.) was believed preferable. To avoid as much as possible the influence of 
the chamber walls on the reaction mixture, a re-entrant cone having a micro- 
scopic hole in a thin membrane at the apex was used for gas sampling from the 
reaction vessel. The cold premixed fuel and oxidizer were ducted into the heated, 
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evacuated reaction chamber. The vessel temperature and pressure required 
vary with the type of fuel but are generally between 325° and 200°C. and 25 
and 500 mm. of mercury, respectively (25). Therefore a heating system was 
incorporated into the source chamber to maintain the reaction vessel at the 
required temperature. 

A sector type magnet was used to simplify geometric construction because 
of the necessity of placing the reaction vessel close to the ionization chamber. 
An inflection focusing magnet was chosen to increase the beam luminosity 
(6) with @ = 29.3° (9). The resulting pole piece was easily constructed with 
a = 90° and was readily faced with a circular piece of magnetic material. 
The beam angle was set at 9° and the width at 1.25 cm. The maximum mass 
measurement considered necessary for oxidation studies being in the 125 
region, a radius of 15 cm. was chosen to permit focusing of the 125 mass 
ions at magnetic fields of approximately 3000 gauss and electrical accelerations 
of approximately 500 volts. The formula for the deflection of singly charged 
ions is: 

HR’ _1_ 
V 20700’ 
where M is the mass of the particle (O = 16), 
HT is the magnetic field in gauss, 
R_ is the radius in centimeters, 
V is the acceleration voltage in volts. 
Based on this formula, the above values give a theoretical maximum of 150. 

The vacuum system, the source, and the spectroscope geometrical arrange- 
ments are illustrated in Fig. 1. A permanent magnet was selected, since 
magnetic scanning, in spite of certain advantages (21), is limited to relatively 
low frequencies because of the electrical inertia of electromagnets. Electrical 
scanning was accomplished in this case by superimposing a saw-tooth wave 
form upon the d-c. ion-accelerating voltage. The same wave form was placed 
on the horizontal axis of a cathode ray tube. The output of the detector of 
the ionic pulses which pass sequentially through the exit slit was placed on 
the vertical axis of the same tube. The mass spectra were thus inscribed 
panoramically on the cathode ray oscilloscope where they could be recorded 
conveniently by a motion picture camera and subsequently studied in detail, 
image by image. 

A sweep time of approximately four milliseconds representing a saw-tooth 
frequency of 260 cycles per second was chosen to permit photography at 
128 images per second by a motion picture camera, not synchronized to the 
Sweep, without losing trace sections due to shutter action. This high sweep 
time permitted determination of reaction concentration curves with 13 points 
for reactions lasting 1/10 of a second. In reality the system constructed will 
permit speeds of 500 cycles and higher if decreased sensitivity is acceptable. 

The d-c. accelerating voltage on which the saw-tooth was superimposed 
was adjustable from 2000 to 500 v. A maximum of 2000 v. was chosen to facili- 
tate insulation and availability of parts. The saw-tooth wave form used in 
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Fic. 1. Mass spectroscope geometry. 


A Glass tube K Fringing magnetic field 

B Wax seals L Stopcock permitting pressure equalization 

C “Teflon” or aluminum gaskets in reaction vessel during pumping down, 

D Cylindrical ae pipe protecting the thin membrane con- 

E Brass tubing silver soldered taining the microscopic hole 

F Heated reaction vessel M Path of ion beams 

G Quartz re-entrant cone with a microscopic N Pole piece geometry. The vacuum chamber 
hole at the apex was made } in. longer to permit easy 

H Slit system adjustment of magnet for maximum 

I Be—Cu ion electron multiplier in brass box resolution. The flat face is } in. brass, 
lined with mica silver soldered on 4 X } in. rectangular 

J Mountings for ionization gauges brass stock. 


the acceleration of the ions was adjustable in amplitude from 1800 to 50 v. 
This readily permitted a 40 peak scan on one cathode ray tube display. A 
d-c. filament was used to obviate 60 cycle modulation of the ion beams. 

This sweep speed imposed design difficulties due to reduced luminosity. 
Under these conditions the detector received ions of a given mass at time 
intervals in the order of 10-° seconds. A high sensitivity and short response 
time are required and thus a high fidelity response of the detector and amplifi- 
cation systems in the range d-c. to 10+® cycles per second is necessary. The 
detector was an ion-electron multiplier fulfilling these requirements. In order 
that the multiplier will receive enough ions during the short peak scan time 
to permit accurate recording of peak intensity, a relatively intense ion beam is 
required. For 4% accuracy 7500 ions, representing an ion current of 10-™ 
amp., are necessary with multiplier efficiency of 15% and a peak scan time of 
50 X 10-* sec. This necessitated a rapid rate of gas intake and a correspond- 
ingly fast evacuation of the non-ionized molecules. This increased the gas 
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pressure in the ionization region beyond the permissible static pressure. 
An efficient source of the focalizing draw-out type diminished luminosity 
restrictions caused by the angular beam limitations. 

Simplicity of design was set as the prime objective in most circuits. Since 
long term stability was not required, no precise stabilizers of the various 
operational voltages were included. Later it was considered that a filament 
stabilizer of the type described by Nier (18) might offer more accurate record- 
ings. A block diagram of the circuits required is given in Fig. 2. The panoramic 
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Fic. 2. Circuits. 


spectrum was displayed on a Tektronix 512 oscilloscope. Its wide band 
characteristics and high overload limit permitted easy handling (without 
distortion) of pulses whose ratio may vary from 1:1 to 1000: 1 in amplitude 
and from tens of microseconds to tens of milliseconds in duration. A pre- 
amplifier was used to transfer the pulses from the multiplier to the oscilloscope 
without distortion, to limit the height of the larger pulses so that the smaller 
peaks, of amplitude one ten thousandth that of the larger peaks, may be 
observed without base line distortion, and to provide added gain up to the 
noise level of the electronic tubes. A separate sweep generator slave driven 
by the oscilloscope sweep gate circuit superimposed the saw-tooth wave 
form on the d-c. accelerating voltage. This facilitated circuit construction. 
The other circuits required were mainly d-c. sources. Detailed descriptions 
of circuits are given in succeeding sections. 


GAS INLET SYSTEM 


The introduction of gas into the ionization chamber by molecular streaming 
from a high pressure region in a fast scanning instrument requires close control 
of the gas entry system. If used correctly, this technique permits: 

(1) A “‘collision-free”’ entry of gas which immunizes the reaction mixture 
from chemical changes caused by collisions of the molecules on the walls. 
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(2) A fast entry of gas into the ionization region at near sonic velocities and 
a correspondingly fast evacuation of the non-ionized gas, thus providing a 
sampling time of the gaseous mixture smaller than the response time of the 
measuring circuits. 

(3) A pressure in the ionization region greater than the static pressure in 
the source chamber. The gas expands conically from the orifice into the high 
vacuum region and by placing the ionization chamber in the expansion cone, 
a relatively higher pressure is obtained in this chamber without flooding the 
spectroscope proper and without risk of burning out the filament. 


By means of an efficient slit system and ionization chamber, the high pressure 
produces a high ionic current permitting accurate measurement of the ionic 
pulses seen by the detector within a short, limited time interval. Additionally, 
since the decomposition products resulting from combustion and cracking on 
the filament are formed in a low pressure region, they will be swept away 
without contaminating the reaction mixture. 

The various factors that contribute to an intense, ‘‘collision-free” entry of 
gas are the relative geometric arrangements of the orifice and ionization 
chamber, the membrane thickness and microscopic orifice diameter, the dis- 
tance of the orifice from the ionization chamber, and, finally, pumping 
capacity. 

The geometric arrangeinent, designed to yield a high pressure in the 
ionization chamber, is illustrated in Fig. 1. The reaction vessel was placed on 
the opposite side to the high vacuum inlet and as close as possible to the 
rectangular slit system, with the microscopic orifice concentric with the slits 
in the ionization chamber walls. This arrangement permitted easy evacuation 
of the non-ionized gas molecules, with the expansion cone at 90° to the ac- 
celeration slits. This prevented too large an entry of gas into the spectroscope 
proper, and located the gas cone directly in the electron stream before the 
expansion gas cone was lost by turbulence in the static gas. The microscopic 
orifice was placed as close as possible to the electron stream, as it is doubtful 
if the expansion cone extends more than a few centimeters from the orifice 
even with large capacity pumps. The diameter of the orifice must be such as 
to permit the maximum gas inlet that can be handled by the diffusion pump 
thus providing a suitable gas expansion cone when the fuel/oxygen mixture is 
introduced into the reaction vessel without increasing the static pressure in 
the source region beyond the efficient operating pressure. The normal reaction 
must also not be affected by the pressure decrease in the reaction vessel 
due to the leak through the orifice. It is preferable that the capacity of the 
pump be sufficient to permit a large gas intake. Since few data are available 
on gas expansion cones functioning under molecular stream conditions, no 
reasonable calculation of the required pumping capacity can be made. In our 
case a 100 liters/sec. at 10-4 mm. of mercury oil diffusion pump was used for 
the source. The maximum static pressure acceptable in the source region was 
10-* mm. of mercury. The pumping capacity in the source chamber was found 
by calculation to be 50 liters per second at this pressure after deducting the 
effect of the trap. The diameter, d, of the microscopic orifice was calculated by 
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using the hydrodynamic flow formula given by Guthrie and Wakerling (7) 
and modified for equimolecular oxygen/fuel mixtures: 


4 


where P, is the pressure in reaction vessel, 

P; is the pressure in source chamber, 

S: is the pump capacity in liters per second at pressure P2, 

T, is the temperature in reaction vessel in °K., 

T: is the temperature at which pumping is effected in °K. 
This yields an orifice diameter of 25u with a reaction vessel pressure of 100 mm. 
of mercury and a temperature of 200°C. Pumping was usually carried out at 
room temperature with the liquid air trap held in reserve as a safety factor. 
Calculations agreed with experimental results. 

The membrane at the apex of the cone must be as thin as possible and always 

thinner than the diameter of the orifice for a ‘‘collision-free” gas entry. Assum- 
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Fic. 3. Pressure in expansion cone for various cone angles. 


ing uniform distribution,* an orifice diameter of 254 yields, by calculation, 
gas expansion cones whose angles may not exceed 100° before the gas is lost 
by turbulence in the static gas pressure at 1 cm. from the microscopic hole 
(see Fig. 3). The gas does not exit in molecular effusion since the microscopic 


*This hypothesis is undoubtedly ideal and should be considered in that light. 
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orifice has a diameter which is 100 times the mean free path of the molecules 
in the reaction vessel (2). 

In this case the amount of gas leaking out of the reaction vessel during a 
one-second reaction was calculated to be 0.15%, which is sufficiently small to 
prevent the resulting pressure change from affecting the normal reaction 
course. Fig. 3 shows the pressure in the jet at a distance of 1 and 2 cm. from 
the orifice for various expansion cone angles. Uniform distribution was assumed 
and calculations were based on the expansion ratio.* It may be concluded 
that with the orifice and ionization chamber in close proximity, together with 
large pumping capacity and a reasonable orifice diameter, the possibility of 
higher pressure in the ionization region is real. 


THE VACUUM SYSTEM (Fig. 1) 


As previously discussed, two vacuum systems are required for a fast- 
scanning mass spectroscope. These are interconnected by the spectroscope 
accelerating slits. Two pumps were used, one with a capacity of 100 liters 
per second at 10-‘ mm. of mercury in the source as outlined in the preceding 
section, and one with a capacity of 20 liters per second at 10~¢ mm. of mercury 
for the spectroscope proper. This latter pump was considered adequate to 
maintain the spectroscope vacuum below 5 X 10-* mm. of mercury not- 
withstanding the gas escaping through the slits when the source static pressure 
was 10-4 mm. of mercury. 

All vacuum tubings used were of seamless brass which is readily available 
and can be worked easily. All joints were silver-soldered. Gaskets of ‘‘teflon”’ 
and of aluminum were used in the demountable joints. Large cylinders were 
provided at the gas inlet and detector ends to permit easy mounting of the 
equipment. No serious contamination problems were anticipated with this 
type of gas inlet and none were encountered. Degassing was reduced to a 
minimum. 

Liquid air traps were provided to increase the pumping speed and to de- 
crease occasional background peaks caused by condensable organic matter 
inside the vacuum tubings. The liquid air trap shown at the left of Fig. 1 was 
» designed by Mr. Jean Lafaivre and merits special attention. It consists of a 
cooled 104 X 32 in. cylindrical copper pipe inserted in the brass tubing and 
insulated by vacuum from the wall. The pipe is cooled by liquid air in a 3 in. 
glass tube, and held in position by means of a copper tube snugly fitted over 
the glass and soldered at one side of the copper pipe. Since the mean free path 
of the molecules entering the trap is considerably greater than the diameter of 
the cylinder, all molecules traversing this section will in general collide many 
times with the cold walls. The advantage of the trap is that it does not drasti- 
cally reduce pumping capacity while providing adequate trapping efficiency. 
It could be further improved by baffles at the expense of pumping capacity. 

Considerable difficulty was experienced in the detection of leaks before the 
spectroscope was sufficiently perfected to be used for that purpose. Leaks 
were successfully detected by a saturated diode having a tungsten filament 


*This hypothesis is undoubtedly ideal and should be considered in that light. 
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and connected to the vacuum system. The penetration of oxygen sprayed onto 
the apparatus poisons the emission of the filament. This method is described 
by Dushman (3), and a description of the instrument used has been published 
by the author (10). 


THE REACTION VESSEL, IONIZATION CHAMBER, AND SLIT SYSTEM (Fig. 4) 


In the early experiments a glass-cylinder reaction vessel (4.5 X 12.5 cm.) 
was used. A quartz thimble having a thin membrane with a 25y hole was 
welded into the vessel with molten silver chloride. The quartz thimble (14) 
was graciously furnished by Dr. F. P. Lossing of the National Research Coun- 
cil of Canada. This vessel was heated by an electric current passed through a 
platinum film deposited on the glass. The thermal strain induced in the glass, 
especially at the gas inlet, was greater than it could withstand. Repeated 
failures were experienced. Quartz was then used to replace glass in the reaction 
vessel, and the quartz cone made separately with the orifice sparked in the thin 
membrane by a tesla coil previous to welding it directly to the quartz wall. 
Nichrome wire wound around the quartz vessel was used as a heating element. 
A copper sheath insulated by mica was placed over the vessel to equalize the 
temperature which was measured by thermocouples. Thermistors, capable 
of withstanding the temperature, could probably have been used to advantage 
in view of the need for changing metals when bringing thermocouple leads 
through hermetic seals. The reaction vessel was heated by a-c. line voltage 
isolated from d-c. by a transformer to permit heater operation at ionization 
chamber potential. This prevented attraction of the ions through the ionization 
chamber gas slits to the reaction vessel copper sheath and heater. 

The ionization chamber was a small stainless steel box with 1/16 in. walls 
and with a tantalum filament at one end. Tantalum was used to reduce filament 
emission poisoning due to oxygen and ether when these are suddenly intro- 
duced into the reaction vessel. A small reflector was placed behind the filament 
at the negative filament potential to increase the quantity of electrons passing 
through the chamber. Small magnets supported by a grounded iron magnetic 
shield, insulated by glass plates, were placed over the accelerating slits and were 
used to force the electrons into a helical path, thereby increasing ionization 
efficiency. The slit geometry was developed by Nier (17) and was selected 
for its greater luminosity due to its focalizing action. The slits were made from 
brass rectangles. This permitted the location of the reaction vessel close to the 
slits. Arcing between the reaction vessel and shield was prevented by the use 
of mica insulators. The slit assembly was made as gas-tight as possible to 
prevent flooding the spectroscope proper by the source static pressure. Mechan- 
ical details of the slit assembly are shown in Fig. 4. The slit assembly was 
mounted on a brass ring held in place by a locking bolt. 

At the detector end of the spectroscope the circular exit slit, 0.8 X 12.5 mm., 
was mounted in a manner similar to the acceleration slits. The multiplier was 
mounted in a mica-lined box and placed on top of the exit slit. The sizes of 
the slits were adjusted to permit complete peak separation at the base of peak 
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Fic. 4. Acceleration slit assembly. 


A Ionization chamber K 15 X 30 mm. cylindrical ‘‘alnico” magnets 
B Tantalum filament to increase ionization 
C Electron reflector L Quartz cone having a 25, orifice 
D Collector M Quartz reaction vessel 45 X 125 mm. 
E Gas inlet slit 1.5 X 15 mm.; gas outlet slit N Mounting plate 

4.0 X 15 mm. covered by a grid O Glass spacers 12 mm. O.D. and insulator 
F Glass sheet insulator 55 X 29 mm. 6.0 mm. O.D. over brass bolt 2mm. O.D. 
H_ Iron magnetic shield 1.5 mm. thick P Holding nut 


Q Gas pumping orifices 


Slits in brass rectangles 55 K 12 mm. 
Slit spacings: S—JiJ2, JiJ2—Js 2 mm.; Js —G; 10 mm.; 
G:—G:D, or "ise mm.; 3—N 6mm. 
Slit widths: Ji—J2 1 mm.; S, J; 1.0 X 12.5 mm.; G; 0.49 X 12.5 mm.; 
G2—D 2 mm.; G: 0.80 X 12.5 mm. 


65 which corresponds to resolution of 130 at half peak heights. A flat section, 
1/13 of the total peak width, was permitted at the peak top by choosing an 
appropriate exit slit width to facilitate peak height measurements. No repeller 
plate was used in the detector-slit system in the first measurements. 


THE MAGNET 


The mass spectroscope magnet is illustrated in Fig. 5 while the pole piece 
section is shown in Fig. 1. The four half-cylindrical sections of “‘alnico 5” 
were manufactured at the Quebec Plant of Canadian General Electric. Two 
coils of 10,000 turns each of No. 23 varnished magnet wire were placed over 
the ‘‘alnico” to magnetize, to change the magnetic field strength, and to 
stabilize the magnet. The coils were energized by a battery source. The 
maximum magnetic strength attainable in the ? in. gap was approximately 
3800 gauss with magnetization at 40,000 ampere turns. The magnet position 
was adjustable in relation to the slits, thus permitting easier focusing adjust- 


ment. 
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Fic. 5. Magnet. 
THE ELECTRON MULTIPLIER 


The detection of positive ion pulses at high speed requires an extremely 
low current amplifier capable of response to very rapid pulsed signals. The 
d-c. electrometer amplifiers normally employed are unsuitable because they 
use high input resistors whose wiring capacity limits the response time. Low 
input capacity circuits specially designed to measure small, rapid pulses often 
achieve this at the expense of a decreased signal to noise ratio. The beryllium-— 
copper electron multiplier is practical in this case because of its high amplifi- 
cation of free ionic or electronic currents without the introduction of undue 
noise (13). Its main disadvantage is that the positive ions of varying energy 
and/or mass create a varying secondary electron yield at the first plate. 
Various methods of estimating this effect have been suggested (12, 22) but 
because of the nature of the source, calibration of the spectrometer against 
pressure and mass for a given acceleration is necessary. Since the electron 
multiplier forms part of the analytical train, the calibration with known gas 
mixture obviates this disadvantage. 

The beryllium-copper electron multiplier (modelled after RCA 931A 
phototube) was graciously given to us by Dr. Hin Lew of the National Research 
Council of Canada and is similar to the model he used in experiments at 
M.I.T. (13). It provided a gain of approximately 100,000 when operated at 
300 v. per dynode, and was sensitized by oxidation in air after heating to 
600°C. for 15 min. in a simple oven in an atmosphere of commercial argon as 
described by Osborne (19). 


CIRCUITS 
The Preamplifier (Fig. 6) 
A special low-input-capacity circuit, somewhat similar to that previously 
described by Moody (15), comprised of tubes Vi and V2 and associated parts 


located near the multiplier, was used to transfer the pulses from the multiplier 
to the electron tubes without introducing capacitance distortion. Negative 
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Fic. 6. Preamplifier. 

C3, Cus 0.1 pf. 600 v.; Ci, Cy 0.5 uf. 600 v.; Cs, Cs 80 uf. 600 v.; Ce 4000 uf. 25 v.; C2, Cr, 
Ce Cio, Cis 0.05 pf. 600 V.; Cu, Ci2, Cis 0.01 uf. 600 v. 

R, chosen to adjust the circuit gain, maximum value approximately 5 megs, in our set-up 
50 kQ; Re, Ris, Reo, Res, Rso, Res 33 kQ 2 w.; Rs 190 kQ 1 w.; Ry 50 kQ 1 w.; Rs 155k 1 w.; 
Rg, Ra, Rg, Rss, Rss 66 kQ 1 wW.; R; 500 kQ 2 w. pot.; Rg, Riz 100 k2 1 w.; Ry 15k24w.; Ryo 27 
kQ 1 w.; Rie, Ris, Ras, Ras, Ras, Reo, R77, Rez, Ras 1 meg 1 w.; Ris, Rao, Ru, Rez, Rex 22 kO 1 
w.; Rig 2 megs 2 w. pot.; Ris 10 k2 4 w.; Ris, Rez, Rep 47 kQ 1 w.; Ris, Res 5 kQ 2 w. pot.; 
Rai, Res, Ras, Rao, Ras, Rsv, Rea, Ro, Rr, R72, Rr, Rre, Res, Ros 470 kO 1 w.; Rez, Raz, 400 2 
2 w.; Res, Rez 4.7 kQ 2 w.; Ra 2 kQ 2 w. pot.; Ree 4 kQ; Res, Ree 220 kQ 2 w.; Roo 560 kO 1 w.; 
R3; 80 2 4 w.; Raz, Rss 1 meg 2 w. pot.; Kas, Rgs, Rsi, Ree 19 kQ 2 w.; Rus 4 kQ 2 w. t.; Res, 
Ras 6 k& 2 w.; Re: 1 kQ 25 w.; Rez 1 kQ 2 w.; Res 56 kQ 2 w.; Ree 10 kM 2 w. pot.; Res 10 kD 
1 w.; Rzs 20 kQ 2 w. pot.; Rzs 50 kQ 1 w.; Rzs 447 kQ 2 w. pot.; Rr 75 kf 2 w. pot.; Rao 600 
kQ 2 w.; Rg: 250 2 10 w.; Res 20 kQ 2 w.; Raz, Res 15 k2 2 w. 

Vi, V2 6AK6; Vs, Vi OB2; Vs 5T4; Ve 5U4; V2, Vs, Vi, Viz, V0, Va 12AU6; Ve 5651; Vio, 
Vis, Vio 12AU7; Vis, Vis 6AU6; Vis, Vee 4 12AU7; Vie, Viz 4 6AS7. 

T; trans. 310-0-310 v. 70 ma. 5 v. 2 amp. 6.3 v. 2.4 amp.; Ts trans. 400-0-400 v. 200 ma. 
5 v. 3 amp. 6.3 v. 6 amp.; L; 0.5 h. 49 d-c.; Lz 30 h. 200 ma.; K selenium rectifier 12 v. 2 
amp.; F;, F2 fuses 3 amp.; P pilot lamp 6.3 v. 
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feed-back from the cathode of Vz to Ry, the grid resistor of V1, considerably 
reduces the measured input impedance of R; and thus the input capacity. 
The loss in voltage caused by reduced input impedance is compensated by a 
corresponding gain of V;. The combined gain of V; and V3 is unity with a 
resulting lowered input capacitance—i.e., the output signal is equal to the 
preduct of R, and thé input current. Tubes V7 and Vs, Vio and Viz, and 
associated parts provide d-c. push-pull amplification of the pulses taken in 
opposite phase from Ry and Ry. Push-pull amplification is used to provide 
greater stability. Considerable difficulty was experienced in coupling the plate 
of V2 to the grid of Vz, since a voltage decrease of the supply of V2 is not 
reflected by a corresponding decrease at the cathode. This necessitated the use 
of gas regulator tubes V3 and V, (with condensers C, and C, placed in parallel 
to reduce their inherent noise) and the coupling-capacity C; to assure d-c. 
stability. The push-pull circuits used are similar to those of the Tektronix 
512 oscilloscope and the power supply similarly compensated so that a negative 
supply voltage increase produces a correspondingly increased positive voltage 
supply. Tubes Vig and Vig are used as limiters to observe small peaks without 
base line distortion and to measure statically, by means of an attenuator, 
peaks whose ratios differ by more than 1000:1. This technique prevents 
scope distortion of the base line by high peaks. Tubes Vis and Vi» conduct 
when the plate voltage surpasses that of the cathode. When the plates and 
grids are connected to the signal voltage, the higher peaks are reduced to a 
common height. Veo and V2: are cathode followers producing low impedance 
coupling to the oscilloscope. D-c. coupling was considered preferable, but 
when this was found impractical it was believed that less distortion would 
result if the capacities were used only to increase d-c. stability and not to 
avoid large positive voltages on the grid circuits. With high amplification, 
the oscilloscope a-c. condensers are used to increase d-c. stability. Various 
resistors are necessary to adjust tube bias to the required —3.5 v. A large a-c. 
test signal permits exact adjustment of the tube balance and limiter action. 

The circuit has a flat frequency resp. nse from close to d-c. up to 100 kc. 
per sec. The noise of the first two stages is 100 uv. This is not considered 
excessive in view of the number of tubes contributing to the noise on a near 
equal basis, and the frequency band width of this circuit. 

The over-all plan of this circuit was designed by the author. For detailed 
design and construction the author is indebted to E. Vaillancourt. 


Saw-Tooth Acceleration (Fig. 7) 

The saw-tooth generator and acceleration supply for the mass spectroscope 
are illustrated in Fig. 7, together with their connection to the acceleration 
slits. A sweep was required varying in amplitude and time from 2000 to 50 v. 
and from 20 to a few milliseconds, respectively, superimposed on a d-c. 
acceleration voltage 500 to 2000 v. The oscilloscope sweep could have been 
amplified to 2000 v. and a special technique employed to superimpose it on 
d-c. voltage, but this would have necessitated either the use of a special high 
fidelity step-up transformer and a very high-voltage supply or special high- 
voltage amplifier tube circuits. It was considered preferable to construct an 
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Fic. 7. Saw-tooth acceleration. 
Ci, C2 4 uf. 2000 v.; Cs 10 uf. 450 v.; C, 0.02 uf. 2000 v.; Cs 0.0025 uf. 2000 v.; Ri 20 kQ 
2 w. pot.; Re, Rz 100 k@ 1 w.; R; 3.5 k@ 10 w.; R, 50 kQ 1 w.; Rs 6 X 2 megs 2 w.; Re 500 2 
10 w.; Rs, Ry 1 meg 2 w. t.; Rio 2 megs 4 w.; Ri 2.5 kQ 1 w.; Ty; variac G.R. 200B 1.5 
amp.; T2 2.5 v. 10 amp.; T; 2.5 v. 5 amp.; Ty 2000 v. 10 ma.; T; 325-0-325 v. 50 ma. 6. 3 v. 
4 amp.; L; 30 h. 20 ma. inoulated at 2000 v.; L2 0.35 h. 10 Q d-c. insulated at 3000 v. wi 
2X2; V2 6X5; Vs 802; Vi, Ve OD3; Vs 635; V2 5557; B battery 13 v. 


adjustable sweep voltage generator slave-driven from the oscilloscope gate 
circuit. A condenser, C4, is charged through a high voltage pentode, V3, whose 
curves are linearized by feed-back through Vs. The condenser is discharged 
through a mercury thyratron, V7, when a positive pulse of sufficient amplitude 
is applied to the grid. The high voltage operating point is adjusted by changing 
the power supply voltage by variac T,. An instant after the thyratron fires, 
both sides of the condenser are at the same high voltage. The current passing 
through the constant current generator V; lowers linearly with time the voltage 
of the plate of C, connected to V3. Since the oscilloscope sweep controls the 
instant of condenser discharge or sweep frequency, a change in the charging 
current is effected by adjusting R; which controls the sweep amplitude. With 
the given constants, the d-c. high voltage operating point is adjustable from 
2000 to 100 v., the sweep amplitude voltage from 1800 to 50 v., and the 
frequency from 50 to 500 cycles. 

The draw-out potential and the focusing on the geometrical limitation slit 
are adjusted by varying Rs and Rg together, and varied independently, they 
serve to deflect the beam from right to left to give greater luminosity. A 
disadvantage of this system is that the draw-out potential varies with the 
accelerating voltage, producing a decrease in peak intensity of the high masses 
caused by a reduction in the draw-out potential at the lower accelerating 
voltages. By calibration this disadvantage is obviated. A constant voltage 
draw-out could have been provided by the use of another slit connected to the 
ionization source. 
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The Ionization, Multiplier, and Magnet Source Circuits (Fig. 8) 
The remaining circuits are power sources. The multiplier and d-c. ionization 
potential were regulated against line voltage variation to permit faithful 
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Fic. 8. Ionization multiplier and magnet source circuits. 

R, 3000 © 10 w.; Re, Rs 22 2 4.5 amp.; R, 20 k@ 10 w.; Rs 50 kO 10 w.; Re 190 2 1.5 amp.; 
R; 82 10 amp. carbon; Rs 45 23.1 amp.; Ry 400 k® 30 w.; Rio 100 ko 8 w.; Riu 1 meg 5 w.; 
Ri: ammeter shunt 15 amp.; Ris 10 kQ 30 w.; Ris 50 kO 10 w.; Ris 10 kQ 4 w. pot.; Rie 7 X 500 
kQ 2 w.; Rj7 300 kQ 2 w. 3 Ris 1 meg 2 w.; Ris-Res 400 kO 1 w. 
agit Ct 1:5 wf. 4000 v.; 2, Ce 8 uf. 600 v.; Cs 1.5 uf. 4000 v.; Ce 2000 uf. 25 v.; Cr 2000 uf. 


T; 300-0-300 v. 40 ma. 5 v. 3 amp. insulated at 2000 v.; T2 variac GR 200B 1.5 amp.; 
Ts 4000 v. 10 ma.; T, 2.5 v. 3 amp.; Ts 6.3 v. 2 amp.; Ts 6.3 v. 2 amp. insulated at 4000 v.; 
Tz 12 v. 10 amp. 

L; 30 h. insulated at 2000 v.; L2 50 mh. 0.45 © d-c.; Ls et coil 2500 turns per section. 

Vi wha Pie V3, Va, Vs 0D3/VR 150; V_ 0Z2; V; 0C3/VR 105; Vs 6L6 G; Vs 30 X 1/25 
w. neon; Vio 

D ionization Gunmen: Si, oe Ss, Su, Ss, Ss SPST switch; S;) DPDT switch.; M: 0-250 ya. 
d-c.; Mz 0-1 ma. d-c.; M; 0-10 amp. d-c.; M, 0-1.5 amp. d-c.; ; Pi, Pe, Ps, P,.6 w. 110 v. pilot 
lamp; F, fuse 5 amp.; F2 fuse 20 amp.; K selenium rectifier 115 v. 10 amp. 
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reproduction of voltage settings and spectroscope sensitivity. To permit the 
use of a standard tube in the 3000 v. supply for the electron multiplier, a 
series of neon lamps were used to reduce the plate voltage to a reasonable 
value. The reduced gain was compensated by an increase in the ohmic value 
of the plate loading resistor. The magnet supply circuit eliminated induced 
voltages by allowing gradual diminution of the coil current. The OZ4 gas 
rectifier was used as a surge adsorber in the event of power failure. 


RESULTS 


Results illustrating the functioning of the spectroscope are given in this 
section. Detailed kinetic study of cool flame reactions made with this instru- 
ment will be reported subsequently. The following are essential features of 
mass spectroscopic records showing the performance of the instrument: 

(1) Sufficient peak separation; 

(2) Duration of stability greater than reaction time; 

(3) Response time of the spectroscope shorter than that of the motion 
picture camera. 

No attempt was made to attain the theoretical resolution of 65. However, the 
spectra of ether-oxygen mixtures show that the resolution attained was 
approximately 55. By more accurate adjustment of the exit and inlet slits in 
parallel to one another, theoretical resolution could have been obtained. In 
stability tests no peak variations were observed during an interval of some 
seconds other than those caused by the small change in reaction vessel pressure. 
It is difficult to devise a test other than a flame to verify the resolving time of 
the mass spectroscope. Sudden introduction of gas into the reaction vessel is 
limited by the mechanical inertia of the inlet stopcock and the damping action 
of the inlet tubings to a sharp pressure pulse. Notwithstanding these limitations, 
recordings of pressure-rise curves were made. A sample pressure-rise curve for 
an equimolecular ether-oxygen mixture is reproduced in Fig. 9 (photographed 
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Fic. 9. Effect of a sudden introduction of gas Fic. 10. Passage of a flame in front 
into the reaction vessel. of the orifice. 
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at 16 images per second) and it can be seen that in this case gas inlet was 
accomplished within one quarter of a second. The passage of a travelling 
flame in front of the microscope orifice illustrates more clearly the high response 
speed of the system. After the introduction of the gas in the experiment re- 
corded in Fig. 10, all photographs preceding Image A are entirely similar to 
Image A and those subsequent to Image B are similar to Image B. This can 
be explained by the passage of a fast travelling flame in front of the orifice 
between Images A and B. An equimolecular ether-oxygen mixture at an 
approximate pressure of 100 mm. of mercury served as fuel. The reaction 
vessel temperature was beyond 220°C. and the ionization voltage was 20 v. 
This verifies the complete independence of two successive images taken at that 
particular camera speed (16 images per second). No further experiments of 
this nature were carried out, since in theory the only memory effect is that 
produced by gas stagnation in the source chamber resulting in simultaneous 
measurement of this gas and the gas in the expansion cone. However, the gas 
stream from the orifice creates a definite positive pressure in the gas expansion 
cone which should sweep away the stagnant gas. In theory, the molecules 
leaving the reaction vessel at different times could be ionized at the same in- 





Fic. 11. Mass spectra of a ‘slow’ Fic. 12. Varying mass spectra of a ‘rapid’ 
cool flame. cool flame. 
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stant by the electron stream and thus limit the response time. Since the gas 
exits from the orifice at near sonic velocities and the maximum diameter of the 
electron stream is less than one centimeter, this effect should only be noticeable 
at approximately 0.1 usec. It is therefore believed that the time response of 
the source is sufficiently great that every peak is independent. 

To illustrate its function as a kinetic investigation apparatus for gaseous 
reactions, two cool flame spectra are recorded in Figs. 11 and 12. The spectra 
reproduced in Fig. 11 are at 2 images per second. The capacity distortion, 
which is apparent, was due to a cathode follower input which was later replaced 
by the preamplifier whose excellent response is apparent in Fig. 9. The spectra 
reproduced in Fig. 12 are at 4 images per second. The temperature was 
approximately 215°C. These are for cool flames of equimolecular mixtures 
of ether—-oxygen under 50 mm. of mercury pressures. Ether has been chosen as 
the fuel in this investigation because its cool flame is produced at relatively 
low temperatures and pressures. Figs. 13 and 14 show the relative variation 
of some of the peak heights during these cool flames. Figs. 11 and 13 represent 
a three second reaction, Figs. 12 and 14 a one-half second reaction. The higher 
peaks are undoubtedly caused by products and reactants. The peaks of the 
intermediate chemical species would be lower because of their short life and 
consequent low concentration. These peaks would present a time pulse initially 
of zero height, rising during a rapid change of reactants and products and then 
returning to zero. The peaks of the reactants and products of a dynamic cool 
flame of an equimolecular mixture of diethyl ether and oxygen, as reported 
in the literature (26, 17), are indicated in Table I. Although the ionization 
voltage was kept low in these flames in order to enhance the recording of 









CONDITIONS 
IONIZATION POTENTIAL 25 Vv 
MIXTURE 1:1 05, (CyHg) 20 
PRESSURE 50 mm. OF Hy 
TEMPERATURE = 180 °c. 
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Fic. 13. Peak variations during a ‘slow’ cool flame. 
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CONDITIONS 


IONIZATION POTENTIAL 25 Vv 
MIXTURE {3:1 02, (CoH) 20 
PRESSURE 50 mm.OF Hy 
TEMPERATURE = 215 °C. 
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INTENSITY 
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TIME 


40 


Fic. 14. Peak variations during a ‘rapid’ cool flame. 


intermediates and although the multiplier and source were not linear, some 
peaks can be tentatively identified from the table. Peaks 45 and 31 are almost 
entirely due to ether while peak 32 is due to oxygen. The variation of these 
peaks indicates that the reactants rushed into the hot reaction vessel and 
decreased uniformly but did not reach zero as the reaction progressed. Peak 
43 is attributed to ether and acetaldehyde, peak 44 to acetaldehyde and a 
small amount of carbon dioxide. Since peak 46 does not appear on the records, 
it is believed that very little formic acid is present. In the absence of formic 
acid and ethane in the reported analyses, peak 30 has been assigned princi- 
pally to formaldehyde. It can be seen that after the formation of formaldehyde 
and acetaldehyde at the maximum rates of change of the reactants, these two 
compounds act as reactants and decrease eventually to a stable concentration. 
Peak 29 is due to ether, acetaldehyde, and formaldehyde; peak 28 to carbon 
monoxide, residual nitrogen, formaldehyde, some acetaldehyde and ethylene; 
peaks 27 and 26 to ether, acetaldehyde, ethylene, and acetylene; and peak 
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25 to ethylene and acetylene. The constant level of peaks 26 and 27 compared 
with peak 44 and with the curve of the ether peaks leads to the tentative 
conclusion that considerable unsaturated hydrocarbons are formed during the 
reaction. Peaks 41 and 33 seem to indicate the presence of intermediates or 
free radicals. Other free radicals may be present but are masked by the super- 
imposition of -peaks from stable compounds. Sufficient data are not yet 
available to provide more definite conclusions. 

The apparatus has proved wholly satisfactory for kinetic studies of fast 
gaseous reactions. Its range could be considerably increased by the use of a 
larger capacity pump in the source and correspondingly higher pressures up to 
one atmosphere in the reaction vessel. No difficulty is anticipated with the 
quartz cone since the thin membrane is spherical and small (pinhead size) 
and the eggsheil principle applies, permitting higher pressures. A few cones 
constructed and used in the spectroscope were submitted to atmospheric 
pressure without deterioration. For much faster reactions, a spectroscope 
remaining stationary on one peak and giving high speed response should 
provide measurements to the microsecond range. It is hoped that by means of 
this mass spectroscopic technique it will be possible to elucidate the kinetics 
of rapid oxidations which have proved somewhat elusive with former methods. 
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MEASUREMENTS OF SPECTRAL AND ANGULAR DISTRIBUTIONS 
OF SECONDARY GAMMA-RAYS IN MATTER! 


By G. N. Wuyte 


ABSTRACT 


The distribution in energy and angle of the secondary gamma radiation 
emerging from the face of a concrete barrier containing a point source of cobalt-60 
has been measured as a function of barrier thickness. Results on energy spectra 
and angular distributions are presented, and some of their features are compared 
with theoretical predictions. The operation of the two-crystal spectrometer and 
the photographic system for recording pulse-height distributions are described 
in some detail. 


INTRODUCTION 
Nature of the Problem 


When a point source of monoenergetic gamma radiation is imbedded in a 
homogeneous medium, it gives rise to a complex distribution of primary and 
secondary radiation throughout the medium. 

The distribution of the primary radiation is straightforward: if the origin of 
coordinates is taken at the source, the primary radiation at the point r is in 
the direction r and its intensity is proportional to exp(—yor)/r?, uo being the 
total absorption coefficient at the primary quantum energy. Compton and 
pair-production interactions of the primaries with the atoms of the medium 
result in secondary gamma-rays of reduced energy and altered direction. 
These in turn can be absorbed and scattered with a different probability from 
that of the primaries. The result for an arbitrary source function is a distribu- 
tion I(r, hy, Q) which might be called the differential energy and angle distri- 
bution of the secondary gamma-ray intensity.? I(r, hv, Q) d(hv) dQ is the 
energy in the form of quanta in the energy interval d(hyv) at hy and in the ele- 
ment of solid angle d2 at Q crossing a square centimeter normal to Q per second 
at the position r in the medium. 

In the case of a point isotropic source the dependence on position reduces to 
a dependence on the distance from the source, r, and the angular dependence 
involves only the angle @ between the direction of the gamma-ray and r. Thus 
for a point isotropic source the intensity can be written I(r, hv, @). A complete 
description of the gamma-ray distribution then consists of a specification of 
the energy spectrum as a function of the angle 6 for any value of r. 

By integrating over one or more of the independent variables, one may 
obtain other quantities of interest. Thus integration over @ yields the function 
Io(r, hv), the ‘‘omnidirectional”’ energy spectrum at the distance 7; this is the 
quantity measured by an isotropic detector that can distinguish quantum 
energies, such as a single scintillation crystal. Integration instead over hy 
gives I,(r, 6), the total intensity of all energies as a function of angle. And 

'Manuscript received October 18, 1954. 

Contribution from the Division of Physics, National Research Council, Ottawa, Ontario. Issued 


as N.R.C. No. 3608. ’ 
2These definitions are based on the much more complete discussion given in Reference (2). 
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integration over both @ and hy gives the total omnidirectional intensity I(r), 
as measured approximately by an ordinary air-wall ionization chamber. 
Previous Measurements 

A number of measurements of some of the integrated quantities defined 
above have been made in the last few years. Measurements of broad-beam 
attenuations and build-up factors are essentially determinations of I; several 
such experiments have been listed by Garrett and Whyte (1). Hayward (3) 
has measured the omnidirectional secondary electron spectrum from cobalt-60 
gamma-rays in water with an anthracene crystal. This electron spectrum can 
be calculated from a knowledge of J», and such a calculation, based on values 
of I, derived theoretically by Spencer and Fano (6), yields results agreeing 
well with the experiment. Weiss and Bernstein (7) measured the low-energy 
portion of the spectrum, J», due to cobalt-60 gamma-rays in water directly, 
using a single sodium-iodide crystal. Again the agreement with theory was 
satisfactory. 

To date no work seems to. have been done on the complete differential 
energy and angle spectrum, /. 
Experimental Approach 

In the experiments described here a gamma-ray spectrometer was used to 
measure the differential energy spectrum as a function of angle at a number of 
different distances from a cobalt-60 source imbedded in concrete. Since it was 
not possible to have the spectrometer imbedded in the concrete as well as the 
source, the actual spectra observed were those emerging from a plane boundary 
of the medium. This restricted the angle, 8, at which measurements could be 
made to values less than 90°. The spectrum emerging from the face of the barrier 
differs from what would be present at the same point in an infinite medium 
only in the absence of those gamma-rays which would otherwise have back- 
scattered twice or more across the plane of the barrier surface, first back 
toward the source and then away from it again. These backscattered rays 
would almost all have energies well below 0.3 Mev., so that the spectrum 
emerging from the barrier above this energy should be the same as would be 
present in an infinite medium. 


APPARATUS 


The apparatus consisted of a cobalt-60 source imbedded in a concrete 
barrier, and a gamma-ray spectrometer. (Fig. 1.) 


Sources 

In order to provide usable counting rates over the range of barrier thickness 
studied, four different cobalt-60 sources were used ; their approximate strengths 
were 0.5, 1, 40, and 700 curies. 


Barrier 

The source to be used was placed in a hole in a concrete block centered in a 
wall of similar blocks (dimensions 30 X 20 X 10 cm., density 2.37 gm./cm.’) 
built to a height of 150 cm. and a width of 200 cm. The piled blocks were backed 
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® SOURCE 






Fic. 1. Experimental arrangement. 


by a 50-cm. thick wall of solid concrete, so that the source was surrounded in 
all but the forward direction by an effectively infinite scattering medium. The 
depth of the source within this ‘‘semi-infinite’’ medium could be varied by 
piling further layers of blocks up the front face. Successive layers were staggered 
horizontally and vertically so as to prevent'the cracks between the blocks from 
lining up. 

The exact atomic composition of the concrete was not determined. Since the 
element of highest atomic number present in any quantity was calcium 
(Z = 20), the photoelectric cross-section for the primary radiation was com- 
pletely negligible; at these energies the medium acted as a pure Compton 
scatterer. In fact photoelectric absorption should only affect the energy 
spectrum below about 0.3 Mev., and since the behavior of the spectrometer 
was not considered to be reliable below this energy, the exact composition of 
the medium was not significant. (The situation is different where build-up 
factors are being considered, since even the lowest-energy portion of the 
spectrum contributes to the total build-up.) 


Spectrometer 


The energy spectrum of the gamma radiation emerging from the barrier was 
measured with a two-crystal scintillation spectrometer of the type first 
proposed by Hofstadter and McIntyre (4). The advantage of this instrument 
for the present work is that, for monoenergetic gamma-rays, it gives a pulse- 
height distribution in the form of a simple peak rather than the familiar photo- 
peak-plus-Compton distribution of a single sodium-iodide crystal. Con- 
sequently the shape of the pulse-height distribution due to a continuous 
gamma-ray spectrum of the type encountered here can be simply related to the 
shape of the spectrum itself. 

The general arrangement of the spectrometer is shown in Fig. 2. The in- 
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OIMENSIONS IN CM. 


Fic. 2. Scintillation spectrometer. 


coming beam of gamma radiation was first collimated to a half-angle of 1.6° 
by a slightly conical hole in the lead shield at the front of the instrument and 
then allowed to strike the center of a sodium-iodide crystal, } in. thick by 1 in. 
in diameter, coupled to an RCA 5819 photomultiplier tube. A second sodium 
iodide crystal, 4 in. thick by 14 in. in diameter, was located as shown in Fig. 2, 
with its center 5.9 cm. from the center of the first crystal. This second crystal 
detected gamma-rays that had scattered back through an angle of roughly 
150° from the first crystal, imparting most of their energies to Compton elec- 
trons in the first crystal. The energies of these Compton electrons, and hence 
the sizes of the resulting pulses from the first photomultiplier, bore a fixed 
relation to the energies of the incident gamma-rays, determined by the 
Compton scattering formula. Thus, by examining only those pulses from the 
first crystal that were accompanied by pulses in the second, one could deter- 
mine the energies of the incident gamma-rays. 


Pulse Selection and Recording 

The arrangement for selecting these pulses was fairly simple. The pulses 
from the first crystal were passed through a preamplifier and linear amplifier 
and then applied to the vertical-deflecting plates of a Tektronix 511A oscillo- 
scope—without, however, triggering the sweep. At the same time the outputs 
of both photomultipliers were fed into a two-channel coincidence circuit, and 
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the coincidence pulses were fed to the “external trigger’’ terminal of the 
oscilloscope. Thus, only in the event of simultaneous pulses in the two crystals 
did the oscilloscope trace intensify and sweep, displaying the pulse from the 
first crystal. 

In order to obtain a pulse-height distribution, several thousand such pulses 
were photographed in superposition on a single piece of film. (A Wollensak 
75-mm. f/1.9 Oscillo-Anastigmat lens and Tri-X film were used.) Distances 
along the developed film from a base line were then proportional to Compton- 
electron energies in the first crystal, while the density at a given distance 
from the base line was related to the number of pulses of the corresponding 
energy occurring during the exposure, and hence to the counting rate at that 
energy. 


Calibration 


Displacements on the film were converted to Compton-electron energies in 
the first crystal by measuring the positions of the peaks due to the two primary 
cobalt-60 gamma-rays. This was done at regular intervals during the experi- 
ment in order to reduce errors due to slow drifts in the over-all gain of the 
system. The linearity of the system was checked by examining the positions of 
the peaks in the Ra(B+C) gamma-ray spectrum and comparing them with 
the known energies of the gamma-rays. Above 0.3 Mev. the deviations from 
linearity were less than 1%. 

The relationship between film density and number of pulses was established 
for each box of film by exposing successive portions of one film from each box 
to successively greater numbers of sweeps on the oscilloscope screen, the 
number of sweeps being determined exactly by a scaler. The procedure was to 
set the vertical position of the trace on the screen so that its image fell near 
the top of the film. The first crystal was then exposed to some of the radiation 
from the barrier and the resulting pulses were fed through the linear amplifier 
to an integral discriminator, which was set to give an output rate of, say, 150 
counts per hour. This output was used to trigger the oscilloscope sweep with 
pulses occurring at the desired average rate but distributed randomly in time 
to simulate actual operating conditions. At the same time the vertical position 
of the trace was varied slowly over a range of a few millimeters by applying a 
saw-tooth voltage to the vertical-deflecting plates. (The sweep output of a 
second oscilloscope provided a convenient signal for this purpose.) In this way 
the traces were made to occur randomly over a narrow band of film, in further 
imitation of the experimental conditions. 

The film was exposed for an hour, then the trace position was shifted verti- 
cally, the pulse rate was increased by a factor of two or three, and a second 
exposure was made, and so on. The result on the film was a series of bands of 
different densities, corresponding to different known numbers of pulses. The 
film was finally cut into strips at right angles to the exposed bands, and 
whenever a film from the same box was to be developed, one of these strips 
was developed along with it and used to provide a calibration curve. Thus 
differences in the age and temperature of the developer from film to film were 
taken into account. 
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One further point must be considered in this connection. For the long 
exposure times involved here (from several minutes to several hours) the reci- 
procity law does not hold: the longer the time over which a given number of 
pulses is spread, the smaller the resulting film density. Thus the calibration 
curves obtained from the calibration strips, which were based on one-hour 
exposures, had to be modified according to the actual duration of the exposure. 
This necessitated a set of correction curves, made by exposing a film toa fixed 
number of pulses spread over different times ranging from a few minutes to 
several hours and repeating the process for several different numbers of 
pulses. The resulting curves of density vs. exposure time for fixed number of 
pulses were then used to correct the experimental calibration curves (number 
of pulses vs. density for a one-hour exposure) to the appropriate exposure time. 
An idea of the importance of this correction can be gathered from the fact that 
a typical film density obtained in a 24-hr. run corresponded to roughly twice 
as many pulses as the same density obtained in a 1-hr. run. 

With the aid of the corrected calibration curve and the energy calibration 
mentioned earlier, plots of density vs. position on the film were converted to 
plots of counting rate vs. Compton-electron energy. 

The photographic system of pulse-height analysis outlined above allows 
one to measure a pulse-height distribution in a small fraction of the time that 
would be required with a single-channel analyzer, and with less distortion due 
to drift. At the same time the cost is much less than that of an electronic 
multichannel analyzer to do the same job. The chief disadvantage lies in the 
inferior accuracy of the photographic method. Variations in film sensitivity, 
non-uniform development, and changes in beam intensity in the cathode-ray 
tube can all introduce error. Comparisons of the same spectrum analyzed by 
the photographic method and with a single-channel pulse-height analyzer 
showed the accuracy of the former to be about + 10%. (This applies, of course, 
to the counting-rates in the spectrum; measurements of the energies of peaks 
are accurate to about 1%.) 


Efficiency of the Spectrometer 

In order to convert a pulse-height distribution from the spectrometer to a 
gamma-ray intensity distribution, it is necessary to know the efficiency of the 
spectrometer as a function of quantum energy. 

The efficiency is proportional to the quantity 


e= P,P, 


where P, is the probability of an incoming gamma-ray scattering in the first 
crystal in the direction of the second crystal and then escaping from the first 
crystal, and P; is the probability of its being detected in the second crystal. 
To a fair degree of approximation these probabilities are given by 


ad 
P, = f exp[— (r+x«)x] NV, dx k(150°) dQ exp(—y’x/cos 30°) , 


i ‘ 
P,= RJ, [l—exp(—2y’V/ R’—y’)] dy 
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where d = thickness of first crystal, 

x = depth inside front face of first crystal, 

7, x = photoelectric and pair-production coefficients for primary gamma- 

rays in sodium iodide, 
probability per electron of Compton scattering into the solid 
angle dQ at 150°, as given by the Klein-Nishina formula, 

N, = electron density in sodium iodide, 

un’ = total absorption coefficient for backscattered ray in sodium iodide, 

R = radius of second crystal, 

y = distance from central axis of second crystal. 

The quantity r+« is used rather than the total absorption coefficient » 
because a gamma-ray scattered in any direction in the first crystal is still 
available for scattering into the second crystal. In fact such a ray has a some- 
what higher probability of being scattered into the second crystal, so that 
7+x« is, if anything, a bit high. Of course, the pulse size produced by a gamma- 
ray scattering through a net angle of 150° in two or more interactions is not 
quite the same as that produced by a single scatter through 150°, but the size 
is comparable and will contribute to the same region of the pulse-height 
distribution. 

A plot of the relative efficiency of the spectrometer as a function of incident 
quantum energy, calculated with the aid of the above equations, is presented 
in Fig. 3. It differs somewhat from that found by Maienschein (5) for a 
similar spectrometer, mainly because of differences in the sizes and shapes of 
the crystals used. The fall-off toward high energies is due to the decreasing 
probability of scattering in the first crystal, whereas the decline at low energies 
is due to the increasing fraction of the backscattered rays that fail to escape 
from the crystal. 


k(150°)da 


i} 
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1.0 
hv (MEV.) 


Fic. 3. Efficiency of spectrometer as a function of gamma-ray energy. 
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Determination of Gamma-ray Intensity Spectrum 
The Compton-electron energies in the first crystal were converted to the 
corresponding gamma-ray energies by means of the relation 
ay 
Ea ——* 
ley hy 
where hy = gamma-ray energy, 


E = energy of Compton electron associated with a coincidence in the 
spectrometer, 

a = 1—cos 150°, 

y = hv/mc’. 


When plotted in terms of hy rather than E, the counting rates must be 
multiplied by the factor dE/d(hv), given by 
dE/d(hv) = ay(ay+2)/(ay+1)?. 
Further, since it is the gamma-ray intensities that are of interest, the counting 
rates must be multiplied by the corresponding quantum energy, hy. 


Performance of Spectrometer 
The intensity spectrum from a small cobalt-60 source, as measured with the 
spectrometer, is shown in Fig. 4. The resolution of about 12% at 1.2 Mev. is 


24 
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Fic. 4. Intensity spectrum of the gamma radiation from a cobalt-60 source, as measured 
by the spectrometer. 
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adequate for the continuous spectra to be examined. (Of this 12%, 8% is due 
to the well-known statistical variation in the number of light quanta detected 
by the first photomultiplier, and 4% is due to the finite range of angles around 
150° at which backscattered gamma-rays can cause coincidences, as a result 
of the finite size of the second crystal.) 

The continuous low-energy ‘‘tail’’ on the spectrum seems to be characteristic 
of spectrometers of this type; attempts to reduce it below the size shown in 
Fig. 4 were not successful. The possibility that it was due to chance coinci- 
dences was ru:.d out by reducing the resolving time of the coincidence circuit, 
and the possibility that it was associated with high counting rates in the 
amplifier was ruled out by reducing those rates. The introduction of appro- 
priate absorbers showed that it was not due to low-energy scattered quanta 
from the source nor to radiation multiply scattered inside the spectrometer. 
The possibility that some of the Compton electrons associated with coinci- 
dences were losing only a fraction of their full energies within the first crystal 
was not completely ruled out because of the difficulty of eliminating such an 
effect, but an attempt to shield the second crystal so that it could “‘see”’ only a 
limited region in the center of the first crystal resulted in no significant 
reduction in the number of low-energy pulses. And the production of brems- 
strahlung in the first crystal is hardly likely to be large enough to account 
for the observed effect. It may be that the low-energy tail is due to a combina- 
tion of several different effects, each of which by itself is small. 

A few incidental matters may bear mentioning. The 27 cm. of lead on the 
front of the spectrometer was found to be necessary to cut out the background 
counting rate due to gamma-rays penetrating directly to the crystals. Addi- 
tional shielding: beyond that used had very little further effect on the residual 
background of about three counts a minute, which was presumably caused by 
cosmic rays and natural radioactivity in the lead itself. To eliminate the effects 
of this residual background, each run was repeated with the collimating hole 
closed by a 10-cm. lead plug, and the pulse-height distribution obtained was 
subtracted from that obtained with the kole open. 

In some of the preliminary runs it was found that the film was blackened by 
light from the filament of the cathode-ray tube which was not completely 
stopped by the coating on the screen of the tube. This effect was eliminated 
by selecting a tube wit’ a thicker screen coating and by placing over the lens 
of the camera a blue filter matched to the emission spectrum of the P11 screen. 

Another possible cause of unwanted film blackening is the direct action of the 
gamma radiation itself. By exposing a calibration strip to a controlled dose of 
radiation it was found that the resulting increase in density depended on the 
density already present, so that the shape of the calibration curve was changed. 
Since a dose of the order of 100 mr. can produce a noticeable blackening, care 
was taken to shield the camera so that the film was exposed to considerably 
less than this during the longest runs. 

As mentioned above, the errors involved in the photographic system of 
obtaining pulse-height distributions may amount to as much as 10%. Addi- 
tional sources of error are the calculated efficiency curve of the spectrometer, 
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drifts in the gain of the photomultipliers and amplifier, and inaccuracies in the 
aligning and positioning of the instrument. Consequently the measured 
intensities are not considered to be reliable to better than 20%. 


EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 


At each barrier thickness the energy spectrum emerging from the point on the 
barrier face directly opposite the source was measured at angles to the normal 
to the face of 0°, 10°, 20°, 30°, 45°, and 60°. At each angle the spectrometer 
was lined up optically with a spot on the barrier, with the front end of the 
collimator 30 cm. from the spot. (See Fig. 1.) Under these conditions the first 
crystal ‘‘saw” an area around the spot about 3 cm. across; over this region 
the variation in the gamma-ray distribution was negligible. Measurements at 
different angles were made, in effect, by swinging the spectrometer about the 
fixed spot on the barrier face, keeping the distance constant. 

The barrier thicknesses and source strengths used are listed in Table I. 
The relative gamma-ray outputs of the sources (to which the effective contents 


TABLE I 
BARRIER THICKNESSES AND SOURCE STRENGTHS USED 














Barrier thickness Effective source strength 
(cm.) (curies) 
7.6 0.58 
17.9 1.10 
38.3 44 
48.5 44 
69.0 690 





are proportional) were checked by comparing the sources, in position in the 
barrier, with the aid of a Victoreen condenser ionization chamber. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Distribution in Energy and Angle 

At each thickness a series of curves of gamma-ray intensity vs. quantum 
energy for different angles was obtained. A typical set is shown in Fig. 5, where 
the quantity plotted is 4277J(r, hv, 0). The spectrum at 0° is dominated by the 
high-intensity primary peaks, which obscure the secondary distribution; it 
has been omitted from Fig. 5. 

Since the measurements did not yield absolute values of the intensity, the 
results were normalized to the theoretical calculations, as described below. 

Except at the smallest thicknesses investigated, the distributions at the 
various thicknesses proved to be sufficiently similar that the differences were 
masked by the uncertainties in the measurements. This is not surprising, since 
the secondary radiation is expected on theoretical grounds to approach an 
equilibrium distribution in the first few mean-free-paths. Fig. 5 thus gives a 
rough picture of the distribution, apart from a constant factor depending on 
the distance, at any point beyond about two mean-free-paths from the source. 
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hy (MEV.) 


Fic. 5. Differential energy and angle distribution at wor = 6.52. 


Distribution in Energy 

The omnidirectional energy spectrum J9(r, hv) at each thickness was ob- 
tained by graphical integration over @ of the values of I(r, hv, 6). The results, 
corrected to the same source strength, are indicated by the points in Fig. 6. 
The dashed and solid curves are the theoretical distributions for water and 
iron respectively, interpolated from the calculations of Goldstein and Wilkins 
(2). As one would expect, the spectra in the two media differ significantly only 
at low energies; the calculated values for concrete would lie somewhere between 
the two. The quantity plotted in Fig. 6 is 44r?Zo, where Jo(r, hv) is the energy 
per unit energy interval at hv crossing a sphere of cross-sectional area 1 cm.? 
at the point r from any direction, and refers to a cobalt-60 source undergoing 
one disintegration per second. 

The relative positions of the experimental curves were fixed by the experi- 
ments, but, as mentioned above, the absolute values were not. The array of 
experimental curves was therefore normalized to agree with theory at one value 
of the penetration (uor = 6.52). This procedure seems justified because the 
absolute positions of the theoretical curves largely determine the theoretical 
build-up factors, and these have already been checked by experiment for the 
case of cobalt-60 gamma-rays in water (8) and iron (1). 

By working back from the normalization of Fig. 6, it was possible to plot 
Fig. 5 in terms of absolute intensities as well. Again the values apply to a source 
undergoing one disintegration per second. 
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_ Fic. 6. Omnidirectional energy spectra at different penetrations. The dashed and solid 
lines are the theoretical distributions in water and iron respectively; the points are the experi- 
mental results in concrete. 


The agreement between experiment and theory in Fig. 6, while not good, is 
probably within the accuracy of the measurements. As far as the relative 
intensities at different penetrations go, the discrepancies appear to be more 
random than systematic: there is no very marked tendency for experiment and 
theory to diverge steadily with increasing penetration. Except at the smallest 
penetration investigated (wor = 1.03), the general shape of the experimental 
distribution agrees reasonably well with the theoretical one below 1 Mev. 
Above this energy the finite resolution of the spectrometer causes a gradual 
fall-off in the measured intensities, smearing over the sharp drops that must 
actually be present at 1.17 and 1.33 Mev. 

The quite good agreement between the shapes of the experimental and 
theoretical distributions at uor = 6.52 suggests that the detailed spectra of 
Fig. 5, from which the curve of J» vs. hy at wor = 6.52 was calculated, are not 


seriously in error. 
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Distribution in Angle 

Integration of I(r, hv, @) over hy instead of over @ yields the total intensity 
as a function of angle, 7, (r, 6). Since the angular distributions so obtained for 
different penetrations did not differ significantly, a mean distribution is plotted 
in Fig. 7. The quantity shown is proportional to the total energy per second 
of all quantum energies crossing a square centimeter per unit solid angle at 
the angle 6. 


90° 70° 50° 40° 30° 20° 
— 





Fic. 7. Mean angular distribution. Distance from the origin represents the relative intensity 
of all quantum energies per unit solid angle at the angle 6. 





The most striking feature of the angular distribution is its strong concen- 
tration in the forward direction. Over half the scattered intensity emerges 
within 30° of the direction of the primaries. Three factors contribute to this 
result: (1) the scattering cross-section is greatest in the forward direction; 
(2) the energy of the scattered quantum is greatest in this direction; and (3) 
in general, the greater the angle of scatter, the greater the thickness of absorber 
that must be penetrated before the scattered ray can get out. 

A re-examination of Fig. 5 will show how this total angular distribution is 
made up with respect to quantum energy. The high-energy radiation is entirely 
in the forward direction—as it must be, by the nature of the scattering process 
while the low-energy radiation is much more widely distributed in angle. 
This is not unreasonable since radiation below, say, 0.4 Mev. appearing in the 
forward hemisphere will mostly have undergone two or more scatterings and 
will tend to have ‘‘forgotten”’ its original direction. 





Summary 


To sum up, the curves of Fig. 5 should represent approximately the 
“equilibrium” distribution in energy and angle of the scattered radiation pro- 
duced in a medium of low atomic number by a source of cobalt-60 gamma- 
rays imbedded in the medium. Fig. 6 gives the total energy distribution, 
integrated over angle, for a number of values of the penetration in the medium, 
and Fig. 7 gives the “‘equilibrium”’ angular distribution, integrated over energy. 
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NOTES 


A NOTE ON THE X-RAY SPECTRUM OF A 70 MEV. SYNCHROTRON 


By L. E. H. TRAINoR AND S. B. BROWN 


The X-ray spectrum of the 70 Mev. synchrotron at Queen’s University was 
determined by McDiarmid (2) from measurements on electron pairs produced 
in photographic plates exposed to the beam, making use of the Bethe—Heitler 
(1) cross sections for pair production. Although his results above 25 Mev. 
are in reasonable agreement with the expected Schiff spectrum (3), they are 
in serious disagreement below this value, showing a markedly lower intensity 
of low energy X-rays. The question naturally arises as to whether this dis- 
agreement is real. The purpose of the present note is to show that the require- 
ment of consistency of the experimental data with the Bethe—Heitler cross 
sections indicates a discrimination against low energy X-rays which may be 
sufficient to account for the disagreement between theory and experiment. 

McDiarmid employed two methods: in the first, pairs were required to have 
track lengths >1300u in the emulsion; in the second, this requirement was 
reduced to >300u. The results obtained by the first method are less reliable 
since the statistics are not as good, and the assumption that all pairs are 
produced in the forward direction breaks down completely at low X-ray 
energies. In Fig. 3 of Reference 2, a series of histograms based on the results of 
the second method is presented, showing the distribution of X-ray energy 
between pairs for each 5 Mev. interval of X-ray energies from 5 to 45 Mev. 
As noted by McDiarmid, the experimental distributions are considerably 
more peaked than the Bethe—Heitler curves. This feature of the distributions 
is sufficiently pronounced to be considered statistically significant, as is borne 
out by the analysis described below. It suggests that discrimination was made 
against those pairs having at least one low energy member. It is then interesting 
to enquire whether the discrimination is sufficient to account for the reported 
deviation from a Schiff spectrum. 

We proceed as follows. Assume that the measured number of pairs (as 
corrected by McDiarmid for multiple scattering) having positron energy in a 
small range about £; and electron energy in a small range about E2 can be 
corrected by multiplication with an expression of the form 


f(E1) f(E2) 


where f(Z) is a function to be determined. One cannot obtain the product 
S(E1) f(E:2) directly from the histograms of Fig. 3, Reference 2, since the low 
energy discrimination implies that the theoretical distribution shown there 
for each X-ray energy k requires a further “‘relative’’ normalization N(k) 
which depends upon k only, and which is unknown at the outset. In fact, 
N(k) is the desired correction to the spectrum. However, we can write 


f(E1) f(E2) = N(k) g(Ei, E2) 
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where g(E,, E:) is the ratio of the experimental and theoretical ordinates, 
corresponding to X-ray energy division k = E,+E;, which appear in Fig. 3 
of Reference 2. Hence the ratios 


SE) fEs) _ (Ey Es) 
S(Ex') f(Ex’) (Ey, Ey’) ’ 
where E+E; = E,’+E,’, can be determined. The problem is then to deter- 
mine f(£) from the resulting set of ratios, with the requirement that f(£) 
approach unity for sufficiently large values of E. 

An elaborate analysis of this problem is scarcely justified, since the experi- 
mental statistics are poor, and the assumed form of the correction factor has 
only a rough justification. The approach used was to compare the experimental 
ratios with the ratios determined from each of a series of smooth curves having 
wide variations in form. The choice between curves was based upon several 
simple criteria, e.g. least mean absolute deviation, least mean algebraic devia- 
tion. One can establish beyond doubt that the best-fit curve has the general 
shape of the curve shown in Fig. 1, i.e. a rapidly decreasing negative slope as a 
function of energy E; but the data are relatively insensitive to rather wide 
variations in the details of shape. Hence, the corrections applied here have only 
a rough quantitative significance and should not be interpreted too literally. 

Identifying f(Z) with the curve shown in Fig. 1, the experimental results of 
McDiarmid can be corrected below 45 Mev. X-ray energy, in accordance 
with the above remarks. As expected, the corrections are large at the low 
energy end of the spectrum, decreasing from a factor of 5.6 at 7.5 Mev. to 
about 1.1 at 45 Mev. Presumably the corrections above 45 Mev. would be 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 3 Le) 
ENERGY IN MEV. 
Fic. 1. The function f(Z). If E, is the positron energy and Ez the electron energy for each 


of a measured number of pairs, the corrected number is obtained by multiplication with the 
product f(E:) f(E:). 
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negligible. The resulting spectrum, renormalized to fit McDiarmid’s results 
at 42.5 Mev., is shown in Fig. 2 as crosses, with the vertical lines indicating 
the statistical errors. For comparison, McDiarmid’s results (black dots) 
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Fic. 2. X-ray spectrum of the 70 Mev. Queen’s synchrotron. The black dots reproduce the 
results shown in Fig. 5(b) of Reference 2, while the crosses oe the same results according 
to the present corrections. For comparison, a theoretical Schiff spectrum has also been repro- 


duced from Reference 2. 
and his choice of theoretical Schiff spectrum (smooth curve) have been 
reproduced in Fig. 2 from Fig. 5(6) of Reference 2. 

Evidently, the present corrections lead to reasonable agreement between 
theory and experiment. However, in view of the indirect and approximate 
methods employed in obtaining the corrections used, one is only justified in 
drawing the conclusion that theory and experiment are not in disagreement. 


The authors are pleased to acknowledge useful discussion with W. R. 
Dixon. One of us (S.B.B.) is greatly indebted to the Committee on Scientific 
Research of Queen’s University for financial assistance. 
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A NOTE CONCERNING FORCES AND TORQUES ON SPHEROIDAL BODIES IN 
CAVITIES* 


By W. J. VAN DE LINDT 


An absolute measure of microwave power has been obtained from the force 
or torque on a ring in a coaxial cavity (1). A metal sphere or spheroid may be 
used in place of a ring and it possibly offers certain advantages in fabrication 
and mensuration. The calculation of the forces acting on such a body will be 
derived from a consideration of the energy of the body in the cavity field. 
The sphere is supposed to be small compared with the wavelength, so that it 
will effectively be in a homogeneous field. If the electric field strength is denoted 
by E and the magnetic field strength by H, the energy necessary to bring a 
body into this field is given by (4a) 

(1 = -}(EP+HM) AV. 


In this equation P is the polarization per unit volume, M the magnetization 


per unit volume, and AV is the volume of the body. In the case of an alternat- 
ing field, a factor 4 has to be included so that 


[2] W = —}(E.P+H.M) AV 
where now E, P, H, and M refer to peak values. By differentiating this expres- 
sion with respect to one of the co-ordinates, the force or torque in that 
direction may be found. 
Calculation of Electric and Magnetic Field Strength in the Cavity 

Assume a full wavelength coaxial cavity in which the field is of the form 
(3] Er = (Eo/R) sin kz, 
Hy, = (Ho/R) cos kz (see Fig. 1) 


ELECTRIC MAGNETIC 
FIELD ONLY FIELD ONLY 


*Issued as N.R.C. No. 3500. 
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with the constants Ey and FH) related by the expression 
Hy = VV €0/uo Eo 
where €) and yo are the dielectric constant and permeability of a vacuum. 
‘The stored energy in such a cavity is given by 


Ws =} J pott*an =} J oben 


where the integral extends over the volume of the cavity. Substituting [3] 
in this equation gives 


2 
TW €0 


2 
[4] Ws = aie Hy" In(b/a) = *{° Eo’ In(b/a) (see Fig. 1). 


If the cavity has losses, which, in practice, is always the case, a Q can be 
defined as follows (2): 
(5) oe w X Energy stored _ wWs 
Energy dissipated per second Wp - 

In the case of a stationary state, the energy dissipated, Wp, must be equal to 
the energy supplied to the cavity, so Wp also represents the incoming power. 

With the help of [4] and [5] 

‘ Wo 

) E * = Se ions 
6] 0 = Feo In(b/a) R? 
where c is the velocity of light. The calculations will be made for bodies in the 
planes where either sin kz = 1 or cos kz = 1. In the first case the electric 
field strength at a point R 


of oa ay 
(7] E,= a In(b/a) R° 
while H, = 0, 


and in the second case 


{0m ¥ 
[3] Hy = {aCe 


while Er = 0. 


With the help of [7] and [8] the torques and forces can be expressed in terms 
of the incoming power, dimensions of the cavity, and its Q. 

For forces and torques on conducting bodies, it should be remembered that 
a perfect conductor can be considered to have a permeability 4; = 0 and a 
dielectric constant €, = © as far as the field outside the body is concerned 


(46). 
Force on a Conducting Sphere in the Electric Field of a Coaxial Cavity 
The polarization of a sphere is given by (46) 


€4— €0 


Pp = 3e0E Deo+e; . 
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In the case of a perfect conductor 


lim P = 3eE 
and [1] becomes 
W = — 4 @E*AV. 


If the sphere is situated as indicated in Fig. 1, 5W, with the help of [7], 


becomes 
_ __ 3QWpAV 
= 4x°cln(b/a) R’* 


For a sphere with radius r the force becomes 
36 2 r° 
[9] Fa, = -= © onal een Rr 
the sphere tending to move to the inner conductor, where the field is strongest. 
Force on a Conducting Sphere in a Magnetic Field 
The magnetic polarization of a sphere is given by 
M = Su ot ath 





which for a conducting sphere becomes 

M = 3 wH. 
In the same way as before but using equation [8] instead of [7] the force on 
the sphere in the magnetic field is found to be 

Q r? 
[10] Fey = ™C Seiya rr 
the sphere tending to move away from the inner conductor. 
Force on a Conducting Ellipsoid 
The polarization of an ellipsoid is given by (45) 
(11) P, = AVE, fo AVE, i AVE, 
LI1+1/(e1—«0) L2+1/(€,—€0) L3+1/(€:—€0) 


where 


L, = #2 7 ER: 
* 2€0 Jo (st+u’)V[(st+u°)(s+v°)(s+w*)] ’ 

uv.w {° ds 
<< <3 fi (s+v°)V[(s+u*)(s+v*) (s+w*)]’ 

uv.w {@° ds 


b= 20 Jo GtW)VIG Eu) (640) (640) ’ 


E,, E,, E, are the components of the electric field intensity taken respectively 
in the directions of the semiaxes of the ellipsoid, u, v, and w. In general the 
functions L,, Lz, L3 are not expressible as elementary functions. However, 
with two equal axes the integrals can readily be calculated. So if v= w < u 
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1 a i = 

Ly A fin( He 2e eo’ 
~ tee : “aad 
l= gha\z in( 1+¢ Qe’ 


where e = V1— (v?/u?) is the eccentricity of the ellipsoid. If 


AVE, AVE 
L; = a,E,, Py = z= Dom a,Ey, 


the volume of the ellipsoid being AV = $ xv*u, this gives, with the help of the 
expressions for L, and Lo, 



















P,= 


[12] Smxeou'e® 16 xeou'e® 
ae = a. = 
=z l+e ’ v { 2e = . 
34 in(1+¢ ~20 3 oo —In — 
From [1] 
[13] 5W =— }E.PAV = —}{a,E,?+a,E,?} 


= —}{a,E? sin? y+a,E? cos? y} 


where y gives the direction of the electric field with respect to the orientation 









FIG. 2. 






of the ellipsoid. With the major axis parallel to the electric field y = /2, the 
energy is 






é6W = —}a,E’ 
and the force F,, on the ellipsoid, with the help of [7] and [12], becomes 







aow —4e° . QW, _.' 
[14] "aR = Fug ws (+ we In (6Ja) RE: . 
3} In eae —2e 





Torque on an Ellipsoid in an Electric Field 
From [13] it follows immediately that the torque on the ellipsoid in the 
electric field is given by 
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[15] Tay = GO = S98 Bt ci 2 
Pe sail 7 
~|afin(H#S) a} af 2m, 25)} fem zoe 
é =~ -_ 


Examples 
To find out if the torque and force discussed) will be observable im practical 
cases a few numerical examples will be given. 
Suppose in the case of a sphere r = 0:5 cm., R = 2.50 cm., In(6/a) = 
Q = 3000, W> = 1 watt. The force im an electric field then becomes 
Fry = Sugm. 
In a magnetic field 
Fry, = 2.5 ugm. 
Suppose for the ellipsoid u = 0.5 cm., v/m = 0.5, the other values being the 
same as in the case of the sphere. The force them is 
F = 2.4 ugm. 


and the torque is found to be 
T = 1.8 X 10-* dyne-cm. 


The torsion balance used by Kalra (1) had! a sensitivity of 0.01 sgm. so that 
the forces calculated above can be measured fairly accurately. The restoring 
torque of the quartz fiber used! in the experiments: of Solow (3) was 1.86 10-* 
dyne-cm. per radian; it therefore appears that the torque may equally well 
be used as a basis for an absolute power measurement. 

Finally, it should be emphasized that the above calculations are first 
approximations and are only applicable if the spheroid is small compared with 
the wavelength. 
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